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Complete Sets 


4 i 
In Convenient Packages 
Ready to Sell 
Your line of Spring goods will be 
incomplete without this line of high 
grade, quick selling, profit building 
hardware. 


Time and Labor Saving 


“Permits the removal of the door in 
Fall by merely slipping out the pins, 
and it is as readily rehung in Spring.” 
Send for a supply of Advertising mat- 
ter to distribute to your customers. 
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Merchandise in Our Store. | 
HAT is one reason given by a. well-known | 
dealer for handling 1847 Rocers Bros. | 
Silver Plate that Wears. 
Let us help you get your share of the results 
trom the most. pers sistent and extensive advertis~ 
ing ever done for silverware. 
Write for Circular 1245-3 describing our 
advertising and display helps for retailers. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. ; 
Tlustrations MERIDEN, CONN. 
$ctual Size NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Help build the foundation 


that earthquakes cant weaken 


Our policy of selling direct to the dealer has been the 
mainstay of National Success. It has been our boast that 
National Builders’ Hardware is immune from jobber 
bothers, their expenses and delays, and chances of sub- 
stitutions. We have gloried in our firm stand against 
interference by middlemen; our dealer co-workers have 
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gloried with us. 


We have built our organization upon a merchandising 
basis that cannot be weakened by the most tempting 
offers from jobbing houses. We are convinced that the 
retailer and nobody but the retailer must get our goods 





as they leave the factory. 


We hope that this message will ring true in your ears and i 
that you will see the advantages as we do. 





National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS MEET IN WACO 


Fight for Rights of their Mutual Insurance Company—Declare Cotton 
Ignorant Man’s Crop—Urge Repeal of Pistol Tax Law 


66 OTTON is an ig- 
: norant man’s 
crop. It can be 
produced as well by the 
most illiterate negro as by 


the most intelligent white 
The hardware and 


man. 
implement men of Texas 
are the missionaries 


whose great duty at the 
present time is to cure the 
people of raising one 
crop.” These were the 
rather startling words 
with which J. W. Riggin, 
Mayor of Waco, began his 
address to the Texas 
Hardware and Implement 
Dealers in the city of 
Waco. He continued, say- 
ing, “I would like to see 
the hardware men go on record as refusing credit 
to the man who could not pledge himself to raise 
something to eat. The slogan ‘live first’ is more 
important than ‘safety first.’ Texas can produce 
anything. This state can well pattern after Ger- 
many, a nation that has always boosted its home 
products. Things made in Texas should come first 
with the Texans, and you merchants who are selling 
goods so closely related to the soil have it in your 
power to revolutionize conditions in Texas to-day.” 
Mayor Riggin said that he felt perfectly at home 
in addressing such a convention because he was one 
of the first men in Central Texas to sell a self binder. 
As evidence of the statement he exhibited his right 
hand from which the index finger was missing, and 
stated that he learned to his sorrow that the ma- 
chine worked as well on fingers as it did on grain. 
In closing his remarks he assured the hardware 
merchants that they were guests of the city of 
Waco in every sense of the word, and that he 
wanted them to feel very much at home. 

W. M. Glenn, of Lufkin, president, then called 
upon Joseph Netzer, of Laredo, to respond to the 
mayor’s greetings, and that able German dispenser 
of American made hardware did so in his charac- 
teristic manner. Mr. Netzer comes from a border 
town, and being an officer in the state militia, has 
enjoyed little social spats with obstreperous Mexi- 
can neighbors at intervals during the year. How- 
ever, his talk before the convention had largely to 
do with business conditions in the Lone Star State, 
and the manner in which Texas hardware men have 


Joseph Netzer, second 





From left to right: P. Hopps, first vice-president; 
vice-president; Henry Marti, 
secretary, and S. T. Harriman, president. 


met trouble at home. He 
assured the Mayor of 
Waco that “the hardware 
men thoroughly appre- 
ciated the courtesies ex- 
tended to them, and that 
since arriving in the city 
they had come to the con- 
clusion that they acted 
pretty wisely when they 
chose Waco as the place 
for the seventeenth annual 
meeting. 

“Since this organization 
was founded seventeen 
years ago we have been 
plugging for self educa- 
tion and progress in order 
that we might be better 
equipped to eliminate bad 
conditions existing in the 
trade. We are making progress and will continue 
to do so as surely as this meeting is an evidence 
of life and activity in Texas hardware circles.” 

In his annual address President Glenn spoke in 
part as follows: “The attendance at this meeting 
is indeed most gratifying. It shows that the hard- 
ware men of Texas know the advantages of getting 
together for the exchangé of ideas. It shows that 
we are determined to build this state organization 
on the foundation which has been so splendidly laid. 
This is the seventeenth occasion on which we have 
gathered for the good of the hardware business in 
Texas, and I hope it will go down in our history as 
the best meeting up to date. This should be the 
case because our membership is greater, even in 
the face of unusual, and in many districts most 
distressing circumstances. Many of our members 
have contended with conditions during the past year 
that would have discouraged any body of men who 
were in the least faint-hearted. The year started 
in such a way that our hopes were bright and our 
expectations on the rise, but we ran into squalls in 
the form of drought, war and money conditions, and 
troubles came in such a variety and quantity, that 
some of us were inclined to think that Texas was 
the storm center. 

“The growth in our membership, however, shows 
most conclusively that in times of trouble Texas 
hardware merchants get together and stick to- 
gether. We start the year 1915 with a most firm re- 
solve to overcome all obstacles, and to enjoy our 
part of the great prosperity which we all believe 
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to be in store for us. We are going to put our 
shoulders to the wheel and work for the upbuilding 
of our own individual business institutions, and 
through them for the upbuilding and strengthening 
of this organization of which we are all proud to be 
apart. The power of man over matter cannot trans- 
form the cotton in our warehouses into wheat, but 
the influence of this body of men can have a decided 
influence on the food crops of Texas for 1915. I 
know you are all prepared to look on the bright side 
of life, and that you are as willing as I am to put 
the unpleasant things of the past year into ancient 
history by the achievements of the coming month. 

“The question box is going to have a prominent 
place in this convention. It is something that 
should be partaken of freely and frequently to do 
the most good. It is here for the benefit of every 
one of us. If we do not use it we cannot benefit, 
but if we do use it, it will strengthen some sick 
spots in our business just as sure as can be. Taken 
in small doses the question box will make the patient 
convalescent; in large doses it can mean a return 
to health, wealth, wisdom and happiness. Every 
man here owes it to the association to give ex- 
pression to the thoughts and ideas that have helped 
build his business, and because Texas expects it 
of you the question box sessions of this convention 
are going to be the best ever.” 

Secretary-treasurer Henry Marti in his report 
dwelt at some length on the material increase in 
membership. He also commented upon the fact that 
only two complaints had been received from mem- 
bers during the entire year. He said, “I consider 
the formation of clerks’ associations and of local 
hardware associations a subject worthy of the con- 
sideration of every merchant here. © Clerks’ meet- 
ings at regular intervals at which the details of mer- 
chandise and the principles of merchandising are 
discussed will have a strengthening influence on any 
business. Local hardware associations can do much 
to strengthen the state association, and I hope more 
such locals will be formed in the coming year.” Mr. 
Marti urged the repeal of the Pistol Tax Law. “This 
law,” he said, “has failed to do the things expected 
of it. It has deprived the hardware merchants of 
this state of thousands of legitimate sales, and has 
made mail order business on pistols very profitable 
for outside catalog houses.” The secretary also 
called attention to the growth of opposition against 
fraudulent advertising. He referred to the number 
of states that have enacted laws to prevent such 
practices, and urged the membership to support a 
state bill against advertising frauds. He then 
called attention to an effort which is being made to 
drive reciprocal insurance companies from the state. 
“If this is done,” he said, “we will be at the mercy 
of the old line insurance companies. Our mutual in- 
surance companies are saving us from thirty to fifty 
per cent. on our’ premiums. To have this advan- 
tageous condition removed would be a calamity.” 
So strongly did the secretary urge a fight against 
such a condition that the hardware merchants in 
great numbers wired their representatives in the 
State Legislature to protect their interests in this 
matter. The finances of the association were re- 
ported to be in excellent condition. 

Secretary Marti then introduced Phil B. Heckler, 
of Heckler Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa., who had come 
to the convention representing HARDWARE AGE, and 
Colone: A. B. Taber of The Implement and Vehicle 
Journal. These gentlemen made brief addresses, 
after which T. N. Witten and H. B. Gordon, of 
Missouri, were introduced to the convention. 

D. D. Peden, of the Peden Iron & Steel Company, 
of Houston, then addressed the convention, and read 
an invitation from the mayor, city commissioners 
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and officers of the chamber of commerce of that city 
asking the hardware men to meet in Houston next 
year. 

At the close of the meeting a committee was se- 
lected to go to the state capitol at Austin to rep- 
resent the association and to present the ideas of 
the members regarding a law prohibiting reciprocal 
insurance companies in the state. 

Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush City, Minn., was 
again the guest of the Texas Association, and spoke 
on the subject of dealers’ service. He said he had 
come from the North Star State to bring greetings 
from the Lone Star State, and that he had been on 
the train several days to get there. “Solving prob- 
lems is a continual thing with the retailer,” he said. 
“We have been handling some problems in a hard 
way, which reminds me of the man who meets a 
rock in the road, and finds fault with the system. 
He curses everything but leaves the rock in the 
road. Finally some one thinks of crushing the rock, 
and a better road is made. I saw some eagles in 
your park to-day. That reminds me that we have 
an eagle as an emblem on our dollar. I don’t believe 
he is well chosen because the American eagle does 
little but scream. A better emblem would be the 
stork for he delivers the goods. Hardware men are 
not very different from birds. They are no good 
unless they can deliver the goods.” Mr. Johnson 
gave many concrete examples of good salesmanship 
and spoke at some length on good store arrangement 
and good business methods. 

The following is an address of T. N. Witten, of 
Trenton, Mo., who spoke on the subject of com- 
munity building. His address was applauded from 
start to finish. The ideas of this small town 
Missouri merchant are big ideas that appeal strongly 
to the hardware men of Texas. 

C. E. Wells, of Dallas, also spoke on the subject 
of credit and collections. The question box at this 
meeting was in charge of Phil B. Heckler. This 
energetic dealer, traveling as “The Customer at 
Large” for HARDWARE AGE, reached Dallas about 
the time of the convention, and because of his 
breadth of knowledge on hardware subjects was 
chosen for this important work. The hardware 
dealers of the Lone Star State have always made 
their question box sessions most interesting, and 
with such an able leader this department of the 
activities was very constructive. Dozens of sub- 
jects were brought out in the discussions, and the 
exchange of ideas was most beneficial. 

A very fine display of hardware and implements 
was shown in the Cotton Palace during the conven- 
tion, and filled the building to its capacity. At the 
closing session the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, S. T. Harrison, Memphis, Texas; first 
vice-president, P. Hopps, Alice, Texas; second vice- 
president, Joseph Netzer, Laredo, Texas; third vice- 
president, W. A. Helm, Decatur, Texas; secretary 
treasurer, Henry Marti, Dallas, Texas. 

Directors—One year—J. D. Carroll, Quanah; C. J. 
Vivroux, Seguin, .and J. L. Swartwood, Vernon. 
Texas. 

Two years—Oscar J. Rea, Clifton; Charles Cham- 
berlain, San Angelo, and H. W. Nagel, Cuero, Texas. 

Three years—T. H. Jones, Maypearl; W. A. With- 
ers, Bryan, and W. A. Clampitt, Kingsville, Texas. 

The next convention will be held in Houston. 


Texas. 


THE BELMONT STAMPING AND ENAMELING COMPANY, 
New Philadelphia, Pa., has practically completed the 
erection of a new building, 192 by 211 square feet, for 
the manufacture of pure white enameled ware. This 
brand will be known as “Sanitare.” 
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of the bread line is 
the author of this 
story. Look at him carefully. It shows what a 
difference in appearance can be effected in a busi- 
ness man when he has gone just twenty-four hours 
without food; has clothed himself in the raiment of 
a hobo and ventured out onto the streets of New 
York City; and has spent a stormy night without a 
cent in his pocket. 

This story started in the city of Indianapolis 
where a short time ago I was tendered a dinner by 
the officers of the Indiana State Retail Hardware 
Association. I had been on a three weeks’ trip 
through the Central West. In every town I visited 
I was approached by men who asked me for food. 
Like most men of the prosperous world I looked 
straight ahead and passed those who asked without 
a look. On other occasions I made the usual remark, 
“T saw you first.” Finally in the city of St. Louis 
one fellow nailed me hard. The very look in that 
man’s eyes told me he was hungry. I took him to a 
restaurant and bought him a meal. He ate raven- 
ously of the food that was placed before him and I 
learned a lesson in 1915 humanity. Before I reached 
the city of Indianapolis I had bought meals for six 
other men in like conditions. Five of these men I 
believe were most deserving—the sixth one was an 
out-and-out bum. I believe, from later experiences, 
that this average is just about the proportion by 
which we can gauge the hungry men of the United 
States to-day. The gentleman who sat next to me 
at this banquet table listened to my remarks and 
heard me make the statement that I had visited sev- 
eral cities where bread lines were forming for the 
first time in town history. He swung around to me 
and said, “Mr. Soule, as the editor of the leading 
hardware journal of the world, isn’t it your duty to 
find out what the men in the bread lines think of 
business conditions?” That»was my assignment. 
When I returned to New York City I cleaned the 
mail that had accumulated on my desk and then 
went into training for the story I am going to tell 
you. 

Beginning Monday evening, February 1, I went 
without food. I worked at my office all the next 
day without a bite and at 6 o’clock went out on the 
street to buy my equipment. I went to a dealer in 
second-hand clothing on Seventh avenue. There I 
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No. 276 Hotel De Gink 


Thirty Hours Without Food—What I| Saw, Heard and 
Felt as a Hobo 


By ROY F. SOULE. 


purchased an overcoat that looked like a bum anc 
smelled worse. That clothing dealer started in with 
a price of $3.50 for the tattered garment and finally 
sold it to me for a dollar. I bought a miserable 
second-hand cap and a pair of storm overshoes that 
had seen better days. I had an old suit of clothing 
with me. On this trip I was accompanied by E. P 
Von Gogh, manager of the Book Department of the 
David Williams Company. He was _ similarly 
equipped. 

We went to the Hotel Hermitage, rented a room. 
made all preparations for sanitary baths on our re 
turn, left our valuables in the office, and told the 
clerk that no matter how disreputable an individ- 
ual might inquire for the key to Number 501 to 
give it tohim. We dressed ourselves in this cast-off 
clothing, took the elevator to the basement and 
emerged through the barber shop to Forty-second 
street. From there we went over to Broadway ana 
started hoofing it-for the Bowery. The bright lights 
of Broadway never looked quite the same before. 
In my hunger and in my wretched apparel thoughts 
came differently. Every splendidly gowned woman 
looked different; every window where food was on 
display had for me a new appeal. Pedestrians looked 
at us a second time, but we plodded on. The night 
was cold, a mixture of snow and rain filled the air 
and a relentless wind fairly drove it through us. 

At Fourteenth street we came to a place that was 
rather poorly lighted. A well dressed gentleman was 
going in our direction; we came up to him from 
behind and unconsciously we separated and I started 
up on one side while Von came up on the other. The 
man cast a hurried glance over his shoulder at me 
and then looked quickly to the other side and saw 
Von, and the power of appearances was brought 
vividly home to us as he took to his heels and made 
for the next well lighted space in “nothing flat.” A: 
Twenty-fourth street we were thoroughly chilled 
and ventured into a Salvation Army mission where 
we absorbed a little of the prayer that was being 
offered and a lot of the heat. At the close of that 
meeting there was a rush for the front seats. This 
rush was a new thing to us but we soon learned ihat 
in the quarters above the meeting room there were 
sleeping accommodations for sixty men and the fe)- 
lows on the front seat stood the best chance of get- 
ting a warm place to sleep. 
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Guests cleaning out the bed chamber of the Hotel De Gink 


We went out into the storm again and trudged 
on down to the Bowery. We saw a drunken woman 
crossing the street. She fell down and her bare 
hands were plunged into the snow. She was unable 
to get up without assistance, and a man who looked 
as rough as she did, helped her to her feet and she 
went staggering madly on around the corner. We 
stopped in the leeway of a building and immediately 
made the acquaintance of a hobo who huddled there 
for shelter also. His greeting was “Gee, but it’s 
cold boys.” I answered that I didn’t mind the cold 
above the ground, but that the wet slush was freez- 
ing my feet. “Did yeh ever try a newspaper in the 
bottom of yer rubbers?” he asked. I never had, but 
under his direction I secured an old newspaper, sat 
on the curb and lined my overshoes. Ten minutes 
later my feet were fairly warm. From this man 
we learned of the Hotel De Gink. It is located at the 
corner of Worth and Centre streets within a stone’s 
throw of the Tombs prison. A rudely constructed 
sign swings creaking on the corner; on a white 
background the black letters that spelled “Hotel De 
Gink” certainly looked good. We went up a winding 
stairs with another hobo they called Dad. Dad is 
the wreck of a six-footer; grizzled, hardened, hun- 
gry. and with a perfectly natural line of thought 
regarding the world in general. We came into the 
lobby where two hobo night clerks sat behind a 
rough board desk checking up the arrivals. It was 
a room 50 x 75 feet. Scattered around it were park 
benches, but it was warm. We sat down and in 
about 3 minutes we were approached by Jeff Davis, 
king of the hoboes. He is a lean-faced wiry little 
individual about 5 feet 9 inches in hight. He walks 
with a trifle of a swagger and always carries with 
him a cane that is carved like a totem pole. Jeff 
is bald-headed, but there is about his face that 
something which attracts men to him and commands 
respect. The hoboes of America hold an annual 
meeting. For three successive years they have 
elected this man king of the hoboes. He was in Cin- 
cinnati and there heard that men in great numbers 
were being arrested for vagrancy in New York. Jeff 


Davis doesn’t believe that any man should be ar- 
rested on such a charge, and he is trying to demon- 
strate to the world the good and the possibilities 
there are in the American hobo. He draws a sharp 
line between the definition of a hobo anda bum. A 
hobo is a man down on his luck who will work if he 
gets an opportunity. A bum won’t. The hobo isa 
traveler and loves to see different parts of the world. 
Jeff Davis asks in that direct way of his “Is that so 
very different from many of the rest of the people 
in the world who are more fortunate?” 

Jeff found out on his arrival in New York that 
the Municipal Lodging House permitted a man to 
stay there but three nights. He went before those in 
authority and so vigorously contended that this was 
not fair that the time limit has been extended to 
seven days. But this did not satisfy Jeff Davis. His 
question is “What in the name of God is going to 
become of these men the other 21 nights in the 
month?” These 21 nights and the thorough knowl- 
edge of what they might mean is the power that 
brought the idea of the Hotel De Gink in New York 
City. After a few days hoboing he found this build- 
ing at Worth and Centre streets. The ground floor 
was occupied, but above it in a state of horrible dis- 
repair were four rooms 50 x 75 feet. It had formerly 
been a button factory. Jeff went again to the City 
Hall and asked that this building be given to him to 
establish a home for the hoboes in the city. After 
the most persistent pleading his request was granted 
and the building was rented to him in the name 
of another man for $10 a month. One dollar was 
paid down. Did I say the building was rented? 
Well, it was hardly that. Jeff Davis was merely 
given an opportunity to clean the building up and to 
demonstrate that he and the hoboes in the city were 
worthy of the place. With a few faithful followers 
this man tackled the job of cleaning the second floor. 


Rubbish and filth had accumulated there in enormous. 


quantities. These men worked all day in the cold 
building without food, and at night spread news- 
papers on the cold floor and “flopped,” which is the 
hobo term for retiring. The next day they tackled 
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the job again, backed by that determination to care 
for their kind the other twenty-one nights. That 
day they got a little food and again that night they 
“flopped” on the bare cold floors. The next day a 
godly church on Fifth Avenue heard of their en- 
deavors and sent them blankets. The third day they 
had the heating plant working on the rubbish and 
worthless lumber they had accumulated. From then 
on things began to improve, and the changes that 
have been accomplished considering the resources 
they have to work with are marvelous. 

Jeff Davis approached us and gave us the “once 
over.” He has a glance that penetrates to a man’s 
very soul. ‘Where youse boys from?” he asked. I 
answered, Chicago, and his face lighted up with a 
smile of welcome that was splendid. ‘“You’re from 
Shy, are yeh?” he said, with a smile. “It’s a great 
town. I used ta be there myself.” Fortunately I 
knew something of the Windy City, and in the visit 
that followed I passed muster. ‘“Where’s yer pal 
from?” “I’m a local man,” responded Von. “Why, 
you boys are all right,” he said. “Go over there 
and sign and git yer blankets.” We went over 
to the desk and registered. We were asked our 
names, our home town, our ages and our occupa- 
tion. Von signed as clerk and bookkeeper, and in a 
moment of indiscretion I signed “‘laborer.” Before 
this experience ended I regretted that deception. 
We were each given a good serviceable blanket. 
Then Jeff approached the desk and in a voice low 
enough to avoid waking the sleepers that were scat- 
tered about the room called “Front!” A hobo at 
the desk came forward with alacrity, gave a sort of 
salute and asked, “Show the gentlemen to their 
rooms, Mr. Davis?” “Yes,” he answered. “These 
gentlemen have a suite, rooms 276 and 278, adjoin- 


ing.” “Any baggage, sir?” asked the bell hop of 
the Hotel De Gink. “The baggage will follow,” re- 
sponded Jeff. 


About this time the corrugations around my 
stomach revolted and I said we didn’t want to go to 
bed yet. “But you’ll have ta,” said Jeff. “Every- 
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body goes to bed at ten o’clock here and it’s about 
eleven now.” “We want to sit up and wait for the 
bread line,” said Van. “Ain’t yeh had nothin’ to 
eat, boys?” I answered truthfully, “Not for thirty 
hours.” ‘Well, we'll have to take care of that,” 
responded the king of the hoboes. “Billy, can’t cha 
make these boys a cup of coffee?” And Billy 
started for the gas stove in the corner and began to 
make the best cup of coffee I have ever tasted. 
Another hobo was over at that stove. He had just 
come in with a couple of oysters and a clam or two 
and with the addition of a little water and a liberal 
quantity of pepper was making himself a stew. He 
overheard our conversation, walked to the corner 
where dishes were piled, brought over three soup 
dishes and cut his soup into three equal parts. This 
man. had not. eaten a square meal himself for three 
weeks. A great poet once wrote these words: “Be 
noble, and the nobleness that lies in other men sleep- 
ing but never dead will rise in majesty to meet thine 
own.” <A noble thought beautifully expressed. It 
has in it that which brings the best in us to the 
surface, but how much nobler was the thought that 
impelled this poor hobo to split his soup. I hated 
to take it, but I had to, and Bud, for that was his 
nickname, has woven himself into my heart forever. 
Shall you, or I, prosperous citizens of this great 
country, stand out before the world and say that we 
are better men than Bud? God forbid! 

Then the coffee was served, and the boys began 
looking for bread. There was less than a third of 
a loaf of the staff of life in the Hotel De Gink that 
night but it was broken squarely in two; half was 
given to me and the other half to my pal. We ate 
it to the last crumb and then went to the bed cham- 
ber above. As we were leaving Jeff Davis came up 
to us again and said, “Boys, we ain’t got no bosses 
here. There ain’t no city cops comes into this place. 
What we say goes up here, but among ourselves 
we’ve made some rules that I want to tell you about 
before you go upstairs. The first one is: Never 
bring any whiskey in here. Most of the boys drink 

















The lobby of the Hotel De Gink. 
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These are fair samples of the guests 
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The Jungle Court in session at the Hotel De Gink 


but we don’t drink in our home. Don’t spit on the 
floor. Yer kin smoke down here in the lobby all yeh 
wanter but don’t smoke upstairs. And boys, if youse 
got any arguments or any cussin’ to do don’t do it 
here. It’s against our rules.” 

We were each given a newspaper to spread on the 
floor to keep our blankets clean and we went to the 
room above. It was just a great big, bare, empty 
room, but it was warm and well ventilated. I learned 
later that a hobo was on shift in the basement pok- 
ing wood into the furnace that supplied the heat. 
Nearly a hundred men were sleeping in that room. 
They lay about six feet apart on the bare floor. We 
laid our newspapers down, spread our blankets and 
“flopped.’’ Half the blanket was under us and half 
was over us. The sharp pin pricks of conscience and 
the power of thought fought for an hour with my 
exhausted body before I fell asleep and in that hour 
[ heard things that fairly wrung my heart. There 
was a medley of snores that ranged from deep ones 
that started somewhere down around the center of 
the individuals who produced them up to high fal- 
setto snores that came out like sharp barks. Every 
little while some man coughed. To the individual 
who was afraid of disease, thoughts of consumption 
or of contagious ailments would naturally have 
come. But men half-clothed, and less than half-fed, 
on the stormy streets of the metropolis, without 
means of sustenance cannot be expected to go on 
forever without catching cold. We were surprised 
to find a nice open space next to the wall to spread 
our blankets. After I had fallen asleep Von was 
still awake as the king of the hoboes and an assist- 
ant made the rounds. They stopped for a minute in 
front of our prostrate forms and Von overheard this 
conversation. “These boys are sleeping in front of 
the fire-escape,”’ said the man who was with Jeff, 
and he whispered back, “They’re the fellows that 
was so hungry. Let’s not wake ’em up.” 

In the morning we needed no call and with the 
rest of the crowd washed our faces at the neat 
white basins that had been placed along the wall 
and coupled up to running water. I dried my face 
and hands on a dirty handkerchief. Most of the 


hoboes had towels however, and | learned that a 
towel-supply company had given them a thousand 
worn-out towels. Then we went down to the lobby 
and in daylight had an opportunity to inspect the 
place where we had registered in the night before. 
The rules of the house hung above the desk. In the 
corner immediately behind it was a table and the 
rough equipment of the hobo tailor. He was press- 
ing a pair of pants and the man beside him was 
mending another pair that had seen better days. 
The owner of those pants was wrapped in a blanket. 
Next to the tailor shop was Jeff Davis’ desk and 
that of his hobo secretary. Partitioned off by a rope 
railing there was a dispensary where a down-and- 
out drug clerk issued medicines and prescribed as 
best he could for the numerous ailments. Next to 
this was a shoe shop where a hobo shoemaker was 
repairing shoes with scraps of leather that had been 
brought in from the ash heaps. Next to this was an 
old barber chair where a hobo barber was shaving a 
Bo. The guests of the Hotel De Gink need hair cuts 
and shaves but they possess neither shears nor 
razors. This barber shaved 135 men the day we 
were there and if he had been offered a tip I know 
he would have fainted. Then there was a shoe-shin- 
ing chair where free shines were given to deserving 
guests. Down in the corner there was a great pile 
of dishes. A Broadway restaurant had been closed 
out and the owner rather than sell the dishes to a 
second-hand man for a song had given them to the 
Hotel De Gink. From some other place they had se- 
cured a gas range. When the hotel was started they 
had cooked outdoors in a brick oven. Then up in the 
front of the room there was a judge’s stand. | It 
was built of rough boxes, elevated about four feet 
and on the top of the pile was a box with a stool be- 
hind it where the judge of the Jungle Court holds 
forth. 

A commotion over by the door attracted my at- 
tention and I joined the throng to see what was 
happening. One fellow had appeared with two blan- 
kets. It is a rule of the Hotel De Gink that every 
man have but one blanket. This fellow with two 
was told that his greed might have cost some other 
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fellow a blanket for the night. His “sass” and back 
- talk led to his arrest by one of the Jungle bulls. 
There are fourteen bulls in the De Gink who, un- 
der their chief of police, keep order. The Jungle 
Court passes judgment and carries out its sentences 
in its own way. This man was tried. Before I left 
the Hotel De Gink I saw a warrant issued in the 
name of that institution for a hobo who had stolen 
some of the plumbing apparatus and escaped with 
it. The Jungle bulls captured him at the other end 
of the city and brought him in for trial. His crime 
was such that they decided in their own court to 
turn him over to the city authorities. In the regu- 
lar legal manner a warrant was sworn out for his 
arrest and he will be prosecuted. 

During the night a call came in from the city for 
three snow shovelers. Twenty men volunteered to 
go out. Half of the money they earned went into 
the kitty to buy food and pay the running expenses 
and half was theirs. I learned later that two of 
these men turned the entire amount they earned 
into the kitty. The next morning five men were 
called for and I believe every man in that house was 
willing to go out. 
with the experience of but twenty-four hours’ pri- 
vation, wondered how these men could be expected 
to do an honest day’s work and how in the name of 
heaven they ever accomplished its satisfactorily. 

One hundred and four of us lined up at the call 
for breakfast. We were each handed a cup, and as 
we passed the great boiler in which the coffee had 
been made were given a cup of coffee and a 
hunk of bread about the size of .a man’s fist. After 
our breakfast I noticed that two of the Jungle bulls 
were guarding the door, and I soon found out that 
every man was expected to do something to keep 
up the place and continue the improvements. Von 
who had signed as “clerk and bookkeeper,” was 
given inside work and was assigned the task of 
scrubbing the stairs from top to bottom. He did 
the job thoroughly. I who had signed as “laborer” 
was taken at my word and sent to the basement 
with a detail of six men to clean it up. It became 
my particular duty to clean out the furnace. They 
had been burning lumber that was full of all sorts 
of iron. The furnace pit hadn’t been cleaned out 
for several days. They had been too busy with 
other imperative duties. I worked hard for two 
hours shoveling and carrying ashes. In the pile 
we found a piece of 3-inch leather belting. I was 
about to throw it into an ash can when a hobo at 
my elbow said, “Say, don’t throw that away, Pal, 
we gotter take it up to the shoemaker. It’ll make 
good heels.” And so it did. I realized my wasteful 
extravagance. 

When the ash job was finished I went upstairs 
looking for Von, and learned that, impelled by the 
thought that when his specific task was finished he 
could sit around in the lobby, he had hurried his 
scrubbing and had gone upstairs to lounge; but 
there was no lounging while there was work to do, 
and he was sent to the bedroom above, where the 
boys were whitewashing. Their brushes would not 
reach the top of the pillars, and I came upon him 
dipping his broom into a pail of whitewash and 
splashing it around the tops of these great posts. 
I passed the word to him, and a moment later we 
joined on the street corner and started back to a 
life we knew more about. We had spent forty- 
eight hours in New York without spending a cent 
and had learned more in that brief time about the 
good in other men than we ever knew before. 

When the allotments of work were being handed 
out that morning many of the hoboes objected, but 
they were immediately assailed by their comrades 
in a.way that brooked no compromise. “Yeh don’t 


As they left to do this work I, 
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wanter work, hey? Yeh wuz glad enough to git in 
here last night and git a warm place ter sleep, 
wuzn’t yeh? Yeh wuz mighty glad ta line up wid 
us dis mornin’ an’ git some hot coffee an’ bread, but 
yeh don’t wanter work. Yer one of dem guys what 
don’t wanter do nuthin’ ter keep up yer own home. 
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The jail behind the Hotel De Gink. Jungle bulls en- 
force order and carry out the verdicts of the Jungle 
Court 


The city lets us in here. They said they wuzn’t no 
good in the hobo—we can’t govern ourselves—we 
wouldn’t make nuthin’ outer this place—we’d ruin 
the buildin’ and raise h in general. An’ yer 
one of dem guys, are yer, what wants to go out an’ 
make a black name for ev’ry feller what’s down on 
his luck? Yer a fine kind of a guy, yer are.” And 
this continued until the unfortunate man threw up 
both hands and said, “Tell me what ter do! Tell me 
what ter do. Quit yer jumpin’ on me—lI’ll work.” 
And work he did. A shave, a bath and shampoo, a 
massage and manicure made me feel more like a 
business man, but inside of these exterior evidences 
of culture there had been burned in a higher regard 
for the men who are down on their luck, and I car- 
ried away from the Hotel De Gink the motto of the 
hobo: “Do what the city expects of you.” 

Bad rumors have been circulated regarding the 
men who are making the Hotel De Gink. Bad 
names and bad motives have been given by those 
who do not know, to the men who are pushing this 
movement. But considering their equipment, both 
mentally and physically, they come nearer being the 
ideal citizens than many of us whom the world has 
treated far more kindly. The next day I went back 
to the Hotel De Gink, made myself known and told 
the boys the deception I had practiced upon them. 
I told them that I proposed to write this story tell- 
ing what the Hotel De Gink had done for me when 
I was cold, friendless and hungry. I told them that 
I proposed to put in print a story telling of the 
spirit behind the movement and the truth regarding 
their actions, and that the sale of this article would 
be just as large as I could possibly make it, and that 
the entire proceeds were going into the kitty of the 
Hotel De Gink. As I finished my story Jeff Davis 
laid his hand on my arm and in a voice that carried 
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the strongest appeal that. has ever been 
made to me said, “You are a godsend, Mr. 
Soule. You have come just in time. The 
I. W. W. fellows and other discontents 
have registered complaints regarding us 
with the Mayor’s committee, and I have 
just been sent for at the City Hall. Won’t 
you come with me and tell them your ex- 
perience ?”’ 

Come? Why I would have gone with 
him if it had been necessary for me to 
walk to the City Hall barefooted through 
the snow. I told that splendid body of 
men on the Mayor’s committee the story I 
have told you. The complaints were never 
pressed and confidence in this man who 
has been given his chance was strength- 
ened anew. I wish I could place this story 
in the hands of every right thinking man 
in this great country of ours. I wish you 
could have shared the experience with me, 
and in closing I have just one message and 
that is that in our homes of plenty we stop 
for a minute to think of the man who is 
down on his luck. 

From the deep wells of Brotherly Love 
I propose a toast to the thick layer of man 
material that surround the empty stom- 
achs of three-quarters of the men who are 
guests at the Hotel De Gink to-night and 





 E. P. Von Gogh, 
manager of the 
David Williams 
Company’s 
Depa rt - 
ment, dressed as 
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pects of me? Am I doing what the nation 
expects of me, and in the sight of God am 
I doing what the divine Creator who made 
me expects of a man made in His own 
image? 

I have about three evenings a week 
which are my own. I ama public speaker 
and a lecture on this subject is yours for 
the asking. All I want for my services 
is the privilege to sell this story for the 
Hotel De Gink. This is not charity by 
any manner of means. It is gratitude for 
service rendered. No. 276 by Hotel De 
Gink. With the money received from the 
sale of this story, which will be printed in 
pamphlet form, I hope to buy sanitary cots 
for the men who “flop” on the bare floors 
of the most extraordinary hotel in the 
world. 

What do they think of business condi- 
tions ? 

Well, for one thing they have heard that 
the Government is contemplating spending 
$10,000 to gather statistics regarding the 
unemployed. 

They are going to send a committee to 
Washington. Why gather statistics, they 
ask? 

“We know they are unemployed. Give 
us the use of a piece of government land. 


Book 


particularly to that boy Bud who split gq hobo. He ac- 

with us his bowl of soup. “Do what the companied the Take that ten thousand and buy us tools 
city expects of you.” Ask yourself that gythor on this and jmplements. We'll make a home for 
question. Am I doing what the great interesting jour- ‘he unemployed. 

Commonwealth of which I am a part ex- ney Such is the spirit of the Hotel De Gink. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Omaha, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. Na- 
than Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION, Newark, N. J., February 9, 10, 
11, 12, 1915. Headquarters, Washington Hotel, 
Newark. New York City Headquarters, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. W. P. Lewis, secretary, Huntingdon, Pa. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Memphis, February 10, 11, 12, 1915. C. 
C. Paris, secretary, Nashville. 

CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Meriden, February 16, 17, 1915. 
Headquarters, Hotel Winthrop. Henry S. Hitch- 
cock, secretary, Woodbury. 

NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Syracuse, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 
1915. Headquarters, Yates: Hotel. John B. Foley, 
secretary, Kirk Building, Syracuse. 

THE IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Des Moines, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Fargo, February 17, 18, 19, 1915. C. 
N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, N. D. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cincinnati, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
Headquarters. New Gibson Hotel. Jas. B. Carson, 
secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION, Boston, Mass., February 22, 23, 24, 
1915. Geo. A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal street, 


Boston. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ CONVENTION, Lexington, February 23, 24, 25, 
1915. Headquarters, Phoenix Hotel. J. M. Stone, 
secretary, Sturgis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, February 23, 24, 25, 26, 1915. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, March 2, 3, 4, 5, 1915. E. C. 
Warren, secretary, Pierre, S. D. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 18, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


JUDGING FROM THE EXHIBITS, the record-breaking at- 
tendance, the interest, shown, the orders placed and the 
active selling prospects developed, the Fourteenth An- 
nual Cleveland Automobile Show, held recently, was 
the most successful one of its kind ever given in that 
city. The show was held at the Wigmore Coliseum, 
which was beautifully decorated for the occasion and 
was under the management of Fred Caley, secretary 
of the Cleveland Automobile Club. There was a larger 
number of exhibits than during previous shows and the 
numerous new models, particularly of low-priced cars, 
made the exhibit one of more than ordinary interest. 
There were 37 exhibitors of cars, each exhibitor display- 
ing from two to twelve machines of one or more makes. 
There were 29 exhibits of automobile accessories, and 
among these were a number of accessories not pre- 
viously shown. 














MAIL ORDER COMPETITION PRINCI- 
PAL TOPIC AT OREGON 
CON VENTION 


Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association Advocates 
that Jobber and Retailer Work in Unison 
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Panorama view of Portland, Oregon, from Council Crest, Mt. St. Helen’s in the distance 


unison, can successfully combat the mail 

order competition was the theme around 
which the deliberations of the Oregon Retail Hard- 
ware and Implement Dealers’ Association seemed 
to revolve. The secretary, H. J. Altnow, had spent 
nearly the entire year working out a practical 
method by which this could be accomplished, and 
his report carried with it the recommendation of a 
temporary plan of procedure indorsed by the coast 
jobbers. The plan in brief is for the retailers to 
meet all mail order house prices on the same terms; 
that is to demand cash in advance—to have the 
customer write out his own order—to have the 
goods shipped by the jobber direct to the customer 
who pays the freight and gets his purchase in the 
same manner he would if purchasing from the 
catalog house. The jobbers in accordance with this 
plan agreeing to furnish the goods and allow the 
retailer a good profit. In working out this system, 
Mr. Altnow obtained catalogs of the various mail 
order houses and made an alphabetical list of all 
the hardware items carried in them together with 
the prices. This list comprised about 12,000 hard- 
ware items. Copies of this list were given to the 
jobbers, and on comparison of prices it was found 
that in many instances the prices quoted the con- 
sumer were as cheap or cheaper than the jobbers’ 
prices from the factory. This led to many con- 
ferences with the various jobbers and the adoption 
of the temporary plan outlined. 

The secretary urged the dealers to adopt a spirit 
of fairness toward the jobbers and the other re- 
tailers since only by co-operation could they hope 
to successfully combat unfair competition. 


H: the jobber and the retailer, by working in 


Mr. Altnow’s investigations also showed that the 
Oregon dealers were purchasing an average of 
nearly sixty per cent. of their goods in the East, 
and he argued that this placed the western jobber 
at a disadvantage in assisting the retailer in the 
mail order fight. He closed his report with an 
optimistic prophecy of better conditions in the 
coming year. The early part of the session was 
given over to the registration of members and other 
routine work after which C. S. Pier of the Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company welcomed the dealers to 
Portland. 

President Pearce responded in a happy vein, and 
then declared a twenty minutes’ recess for the pur- 
pose of getting better acquainted. 

When the convention again settled down to busi- 
ness, President Pearce started the ball rolling with 
his annual address. Mr. Pearce went thoroughly 
into the matter of association membership and the 
advantages to be derived from the organization. 
He urged the members to pay their association 
dues promptly so that the association could be in a 
financial position to render more help to the indi- 
vidual dealers. He fired the opening gun in the 
catalog house competition fight and roundly praised 
the secretary, who he referred to as the man who 
“is always on the job.” 

The secretary’s report and the favorable report of 
the auditing committee followed the president’s 
address, after which Frank A. Bare, former secre- 
tary of the Ohio Hardware Association, spoke at 
length on “What can be accomplished through asso- 
ciation work.” Mr. Bare is not in any sense an 
orator, but he is an entertaining speaker who puts 
his arguments up to the dealer in a kind of heart-to- 
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heart manner that gives each one of his hearers 
the impression that he is talking to him directly. 
Mr. Bare characterizes the hardware business as 
the greatest game in the world, and claims that the 
hardware men are the most thoroughly organized 
of any retail merchants. His idea of the benefits 
to be derived from hardware conventions consists 
of the acquaintanceships formed, the interchange 


of ideas and the fraternal spirit which the conven- 


tions naturally foster. In his opinion every dealer 





George T. Baldwin, eleeted president 


who fails to attend the annual meetings is a loser 
and his community is also a loser. He quoted the 
fact that the most successful merchants are always 
association members and urged hearty co-opera- 
tion with the officers of the association. 

Mr. Bare closed his address with a series of 
actual experiences in the lives of successful hard- 
ware men, giving the different reasons for their 
success and the systems which had helped to build 
up their business. 

The president then appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Resolutions—L. L. Jewel, R. J. Willis, W. E. 
Craven. 

Constitution and By-laws—George T. Baldwin, 
F. E. Chambers, Pear! Love. 

Catalog House Competition—G. W. Hyatt, G. W. 
Griffin, A. L. Jameson. 

Conference With Jobbers—A. F. Stearns, T. P. 
Cramer, P. H. Buchholz. 

The Wednesday session commenced its day’s 
work with the election of officers. George T. Bald- 
win of Klamath Falls was elected president, W. E. 
Craven of Independence, vice-president, and F. E. 
Chambers of Eugene, G. W. Hyatt of Enterprise, 
and L. L. Jewel of Grant’s Pass as the three new 
members of the executive committee. 

After the election of officers, E. M. D. Bracker, 
instructor of farm mechanics at the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, addressed the convention on “The 
Economic Value of Efficiency.” Professor Bracker 
went thoroughly into the causes of so much rural 
business going to the mail order houses, and gave 
what was in his opinion the remedy. Service and 
fair dealing, together with a real interest in the 
farmer and his needs, he asserts will in time do 
away with this class of competition. 

Following Professor Bracker’s address, the ques- 
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tion box was opened and the following questions 
were discussed. 

“When Jobbers admit inability to meet prices 
should the retailer attempt to buy of manufac- 
turers?” “Is a cash discount of any value in meet- 
ing mail order competition?” “Are trading stamps 
a benefit to the dealer or to his community?” The 
latter question aroused considerable discussion, but 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be against the 
use of the trading stamp. The session closed with 
an invitation from the jobbers for the retailers to 
join them in a banquet at the Portland Hotel at 
6.45 that evening. Of course everybody went. The 
Portland jobbers proved to be hosts of the highest 
type, and the banquet was an elaborate affair. 
Edgar B. Piper managing editor of the Oregonian 
acted as toastmaster, and the music was very ably 
furnished by the Ad Club Quartette. Governor 
James 8. Withycombe, and the Reverend Frank L. 
Loveland addressed the diners, and Samuel Hill, the 
“good roads” man, told them at length of the road 
conditions in Oregon, illustrating his talk with 
stereopticon views of the famous Columbia River 
Highway. The scenic views were a revelation to 
visitors most of whom did not realize what a won- 
derfully beautiful country Oregon is. 

The Thursday and Friday sessions were entirely 
of the executive order. At these sessions the job- 
bers were invited to present their views regarding 
the mail order situation. David Honeyman of the 
Honeyman Hardware Company, and Mr. Pier of 
the Marshall-Wells Company were. the principal 
speakers. Mr. Honeyman explained to the dealers 
that he had already taken steps to assist the re- 
tailer in meeting prices, and had issued a special 
catalog along the lines spoken of in the secretary’s 
address, and Mr. Pier declared that the jobbers were 
ready to meet the dealers half way, in any measure 
that would have a tendency to relieve conditions. 
The question was discussed at length by the dealers, 
and many plans were offered. A. L. Jameson, J. 
Riley Craven and I. S. Geer all went into the sub- 
ject thoroughly from the retailers’ standpoint, and 
the session developed into one of the best of the 
convention. At this meeting the convention went 
on record as opposing any further legislation re- 
stricting the sale of firearms. 

The closing session, Friday afternoon took up the 
matter of mutual insurance, and Secretary Lucas 
of the Pacific Northwest Hardware Association, 
explained to the convention the form of mutual] 
insurance in operation in his association. 

The resolutions committee reported, and a resolu- 
tion was adopted which favored the co-operation of 
retailers and jobbers, and left the work of ar- 
ranging details of a plan to compete with the mail 
order houses in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The executive committee reported the re-election 
of Secretary Altnow, which met with the unanimous 
approval of the convention. 

After extending a,vote of thanks to the manufac- 
turers and jobbers of Portland for their hearty co- 
operation, and to the management of the Imperial 
Hotel for the courtesies extended the association, the 
convention closed, and the members left for their 
homes confident that something had really been 
accomplished in the way of bettering the condi- 
tions of the retail hardware men of Oregon. 


THE PLOWMAN-SOLITT COMPANY, Chicago, IIl., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and install re- 
flectors, lighting fixtures, electrical specialties, etc., 
with a capital of $5,000. The incorporators are: Al- 
bert G. Miller, S. B. Hill and William Scott Stewart. 








THE MILK IN THE COCOANUT 


Quotations from Secretary Altnow’s Report at the Oregon Retail 
Hardware and Implement Convention 





ENTLEMEN, without 

trespassing further 

on your time I come to 

what I consider the “milk 
in the cocoanut.” 

The plan to enable you 
to compete with mail or- 
der house prices, the 
causes of so much busi- 
ness going to the mail or- 
der houses and how this 
may be prevented. You 
will probably ask my mo- 
tive for this. My motive 
is to accomplish the great- 
est good to the greatest 
number, to benefit the con- 
sumers, to benefit the re- 
tail dealers, to benefit the 
jobbers and to _ benefit 
every industry on _ the 
Pacific Coast except the 
mail order houses. I ask 
you, is it a deserving 
one? 

I request you to keep 
this uppermost in your 
mind and use fairness in 
governing your action when this comes up for 
consideration. Also remember that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. did nearly one hundred million dollars worth 
of business last year and made a net profit of nine 
million dollars, and the year before ninety million 
dollars worth of business and made a net profit of 11 
per cent. : | 

We have with us Professor Bracker of the O. A. C., 
who has given careful consideration to this subject: 
“The causes of so much business going to the mail 
order houses and how this may be prevented,” and who 
will address us to-morrow afternoon. I urge every 
dealer and jobber to come and hear him. His subject 
is “The Economic Value of Efficiency,” and covers the 
above field fully. It was selected on account of the 
vast scope that might be covered by it and I believe that 
you will be well repaid for your time. Should Professor 
Bracker not cover all details I may have something 
further to say, as I do not desire to trespass on his 
address. 

We now come to the all important question, “How 
can we compete with the mail order house competition? 
Where shall we turn and on whom can we call for relief 
and assistance? | 

Gentlemen, al! of this has been made possible through 
the efforts of your officers during the past year. If 
you will co-operate with them and exemplify the true 
loyalty which you expect from your rural customers 
and apply the same rule to your home jobbers on the 
Pacific Coast, the question is solved. In order for you 
to know how this may be solved it will be necessary 
for me to give you a brief résumé of my work during 
the past year. 

Shortly after our last convention I obtained catalogs 
of the various mail order houses and made an alpha- 
betical list of practically all the goods carried by them 
in the hardware and implement line, giving the price 
of each mail order house. This, upon examination, you 
will find to be of some proportion and contains about 
12,000 items in your line of business. 

I delivered a copy of this list to each of the jobbers 
and, after they reviewed it, they were astonished. In 
making this list you may rest assured it required some 
careful work that was no small task. However, it ac- 
complished its purpose. It fully convinced our coast 
jobbers of the enormous intrusion that is being made 
on their business and also the retailers. It also shows 
that in some instances the prices quoted to the con- 
sumer were as cheap or cheaper than the jobber was 
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able to purchase from the factory. This being true it 
naturally opened the avenues, making possible a con- 
ference at this convention to devise ways of how to 
meet this competition, and this accounts for the reason 
that the heads of the jobbing interests are represented 
to-day. It also showed them clearly that there was 
something wrong with the manufacturers’ prices. In 
my letters during the year I have informed you that I 
was working on something of this kind, but I did not 
go into details for the reason that many things had to 
be considered. These you can rest assured were by 
no means few. Some we have solved and others you 
and you alone must aid in solving. No one else can 
do it for you. 

During all of the conferences that I have had with 
the jobbers during the past year, the spirit of fairness 
has been my guide in this difficult problem, so I hope 
you will exhibit the same. 

Before going further I wish you to disabuse your 
minds of all opposition and impossibilities. Get the 
spirit of true loyalty and co-operation. Forget your 
past differences and troubles. Turn over a new sheet 
and start new. You must remember that the sacri- 
fices that the jobbers have to make will be greater than 
those which you will be obliged to make... They have 
and are now ready and willing to aid yous The sacri- 
fices which they will make does not only affect the 
price on their goods, but eventually will affect some of 
their employes, as they must necessarily reduce the 
cost of doing business. | 

The hardware jobbers will appear before you separ- 
ately in executive session, unless you decide otherwise, 
and each explain his plan of operation, and I sincerely 
hope you will keep in confidence each jobber’s plan. 
Do not forget this. My first plan was to have them ap- 
pear jointly but after careful consideration this was 
abandoned. Fairness is the foundation of this plan of 
co-operation. 

The question of meeting this competition on imple- 
ment lines is more difficult; however, it can be ac- 
complished to a certain extent. I was in hopes that 
the implement jobbers might find a solution, but I feel 
confident that it can only be done by your co-operation 
with the jobbers. and among yourselves. 

The present era requires co-operation in all lines of 
business; this fact you must not overlook. Every in- 
dustry and business is thoroughly organized except 
the hardware and implement lines. You have one of 
the best associations in existence and the only thing 
that is lacking is loyal and responsive support. It has 
done and expects to do much for you. You must co- 
operate among yourselves more than you have in 
the past. 

Agency goods are obtainable only through regular 
channels. 

These restrictions cannot be removed, but they may 
be adjusted. It is to your interest that your city gets 
all the business it possibly can, even though you cannot 
sell the goods. Competitors should work together. Re- 
member there is strength in team work, no matter 
whéther for your business interest or for your city. If 
your competitor has a customer for an article that is 
an agency line and he requests you to sell him the 
article, do so without hesitancy. Remember he has cus- 
tomers that will travel miles before they will purchase 
from you. He might want the article for such a ¢cus- 
tomer. The same is equally true of some of your 
customers in reference to him. You cannot sell all 
the goods. If your competitor prospers you will natur- 
ally share in some of his prosperity. He must live just 
the same as you. He spends his money with some of 
your customers who in turn trade with you. He also 
helps support the same institutions that you do, so it 
is right that your interests should be common. Work 
and boost for business for your own town. 

I wrote you at the beginning of the war that I con- 
sidered it doubtful if it would be advisable to try and 
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put into effect this plan on account of the unsettled 
condition of the markets, that advances had already 
taken place and without doubt still other advances 
would occur and it might be better to wait until mat- 
ters had adjusted themselves. I also wrote the jobbers 
to this same effect. Some deeming the plan of such im- 
portance, have advised their trade that they would pro- 
tect it against mail order house competition, and have 
installed temporary plans for doing so. This change in 
doing business necessarily meant a great additional 
expense. The plans now in operation are only experi- 
mental, and many changes may be made. Remember 
this, the prime object being to ascertain if you, as 
dealers, really appreciate what the jobbers of this coast 
are trying to do for you. This competition affects them 
individually more than it does you. In order for them 
to help you to meet this competition, they must reduce 
their cost of doing business at least one-half and in 
some instances must sacrifice the profits that are 
justly theirs. They being willing to make these con- 
cessions for your protection, it is no more than fair 
for you to say what you will do. 

Now what are you going to do? 

From personal investigation I found that some of 
the retail dealers not many yrars ago purchased at 
least 65 per cent. or more of their wares from the 
eastern jobbers and a few are doing it now. I wish 
to say to such, that this is not right; it is unfair, it is 
not the spirit of true loyalty. 

While talking with some of these same dealers I sug- 
gested that it might be well to send to foreign countries 
for goods. To this they raised serious objections on the 
ground that it would take the money out of the country. 
I would like to be shown the difference so far as it re- 
lates to our home jobbers. The principle is the same, 
the only difference is, in one case the money goes to a 
foreign country and in the other it goes from the 
Pacific Coast to the Atlantic, to the detriment of our 
home industries and injury to your locality which you 
are trying to develop. 

Remember the money you send away from home for 
goods is not like the bad penny. It never returns. 

Our jobbers do not expect you to give them all of 
your business, but if they protect you they are entitled 
to a large portion of your trade. This is no more than 
fair, to say the least. 

When you want assistance, as in this case, you cannot 
expect the eastern jobbers to help you, even though 
they are willing to do so; they cannot give you the 
service necessary to compete with this competition 
located at your very doors. Service is the great ele- 
ment that enters into your ability to compete with 
them, without being compelled to purchase your goods 
in large quantities and carry them in stock. You must 
turn your stock often and be able to render quick 
service just the same as these large competitors are 
trying to do. This is the reason that they are estab- 
lishing houses all over the country in order to render 
the same prompt service you are able to give, but at a 
price below yours. 

To you who send to the east for goods, I wish to 
state that I have assurances from some of the jobbers 
that if you will give to them your large orders, or be- 
fore sending east for your goods, give them a chance 
to give you figures, that you will find their prices 
right. They will give you as low if not lower prices 
than you can obtain in the east, but they will not and 
cannot do this if they only receive your orders for your 
short wants, or orders to occasionally fill an order of a 
mail order house customer. You cannot justly expect 
them to sell you goods at a loss, or without a profit 
so that you may be able to compete with the mail order 
houses. Neither can they sell you goods at these prices 
to carry on your shelves and in addition extend credit 
for thirty, sixty and ninety days and some even ask 
for six months without interest. 

All manufacturers have shortened their terms. Their 
terms to the jobbers mean just what they say and the 
bills must be paid whether the goods have been re- 
ceived or not. 

I have repeatedly advised you to shorten your terms 
to your customers. Please bear in mind, the time is 
not far distant when your terms will be changed, as 
you know they are in an unsettled state at this time. 
When conditions become settled you will again have 
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uniform terms even though the surface is in a ruffled 
state at present. The different interests will and should 
get together and adjust them on an equitable basis. 
In my judgment I believe a standard discount is the 
best plan. 

I have spoken plainly but these are the facts and I 
trust you will be honest and admit them; if you do 
not you are simply deceiving yourselves. 

I understand that a few dealers have entered their 
protest to the plan of “cash with order” on account of 
being obliged to send a check every time. 

I am glad that these objections were made, so that 
I can explain to you fully why it is absolutely neces- 
sary to comply with these conditions. In order to do so 
we must consider the “high cost of doing business’ to 
the jobbers. In this item are included some which are 
never considered by the retail merchant. I trust you 
will pardon me if I give you a partial list that enters 
into this item: Rent; interest on money invested; in- 
surance; taxes; managers; assistant managers; sales 
manager; heads of various departments; stenographers; 
packers; order clerks; shipping clerks; case and cart- 
age; postage; telephones; lights; heat; and many other 
items. From these you cannot get away; they are as 
sure as death and taxes. 

Now we come to some of the items that are as neces- 
sary under the present system as the ones just men- 
tioned, but under the proposed plan they can be re- 
duced from one-half to three-fourths, with your as- 
sistance. 

Traveling salesmen; bookkeepers; credit and collec- 
tion departments; Dun and Bradstreet’s commercial 
reports; billing and price clerks; bad accounts and many 
other items. The mail order houses have none of this 
expense and I think I am safe in saying that these 
items make up about one-half of the cost of doing busi- 
ness to the jobbers. Should I be mistaken I request the 
jobbers to correct me. 

These enormous expenses that you must pay, enables 
the mail order houses to put it all over the retailers. 
Do not deceive yourselves and think that you do not 
have to pay these items. For you do. 

Under the proposed plan you can purchase your 
goods from 15 per cent. or more less than you are 
now doing, but in order for you to do this, the jobbers 
must have one rule for all. Smith must send his cash 
with his order just the same as Jones. You cannot 
make fowl out of fish. In order to do this the dealers 
must co-operate with the coast jobbers. Instead of 
having a salesman call on you twice a week or oftener, 
his calls must be reduced. You can help bring this 
about. I believe you can afford to eliminate some of 
the fuss and feathers along these lines and if you do it 
will reduce the cost of doing business and also reduce 
the price of your goods. 

It may not be out of place to state what some of 
the jobbers told me when I requested their co-operation 
under the plan. 

Now listen: “Mr. Altnow, if you can devise some 
plan and assist us in reducing our cost of doing busi- 
ness, we will assist you and co-operate with the dealers. 
The trade expects too many calls from our traveling 
men and we are compelled to have too many, and in 
order for them to make the frequent calls demanded of 
them, we cannot reduce the force.”’ These, gentlemen, 
are the facts. 

I trust you will pardon me if I give you another 
item where a saving can be made under this plan and 
it is in the number ,of men employed by each jobbing 
house. In the bookkeeping, credit and collection depart- 
ments, there are employed from ten to twenty men, 
all of these receive good salaries and they earn every 
dollar they receive. I deem it unnecessary to dwell 
longer on this subject, as you cannot help but see 
the point. 

You must also bear in mind that under this plan you 
must sell goods for cash only. It will enable you to 
come out open and above board in your advertisements 
and otherwise, that you will meet all mail order house 
prices, on the same conditions. 

What are they? Cash with order. Freight added 
from shipping point of mail order house to your city 
and accept the goods just the same as they do from the 
mail order houses. 

The plan which strikes me as the most feasible, 
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differs slightly from the present temporary arrange- 
ments which you have with your jobbers. Remember 
that it can only be accomplished and operated by fair- 
ness, co-operation and loyalty to each other. My object 
is to benefit you and also to protect the jobbers. You 
may say the latter will look out for themselves. To a 
certain extent that it true, but let me tell you, if it 
had not been for my disposition to be fair to both sides, 
the question of having a conference on this question 
would never have been considered at all. 

Let me also caution you not to speculate with your 
jobber. He is going to do this to help you. You should 
appreciate his acts and reciprocate. Give him the best 
share of your business and co-operate with each other, 
and if you do this, I feel confident that mail order 
house competition and other differences are solved. 
The apparent complaints in most cases, where traced, 
show that they are due to lack of co-operation. Should 
some plan of co-operation be presented and approved, 
do not abuse it. 

Now listen: When you must meet mail order house 
competition you sell goods on the same conditions they 


do; take the order and cash; insist that these customers . 


make out their own orders, so far as possible; that they 
make out their own orders, on blanks furnished for 
that purpose; this saves you time and also the time 
of the jobbers in copying; send this order and cash to 
your jobber, together with your customer’s name and 
shipping instructions. Your jobber fills the order and 
ships the goods direct to your customer, who goes to 
the freight office, pays the freight and receives the 
goods sight-unseen, just the same as he does from the 
mail order houses. 

The jobber will credit your account with the differ- 
ence in cost and the price of the mail order house from 
which your customer intended to order, as given in 
your order. , 

I see one great evil confronting us, under the pres- 
ent temporary plan, and it is this: Some dealers, if 
they purchase an article for $1.51 under the plan “cash 
with order,” and the regular jobbing price is $2.00, 
instead of adding their profit to $2.00, add the usual 
profit to $1.51, if they are allowed to carry them on 
their shelves, are losing what rightfully belongs to 
them and abusing the privilege granted by the jobber. 
Thus it might lead to conditions far worse than at the 
present time. Some restrictions and safeguards must 
be provided against practices of this kind. 

This was my proposition to the jobbers; should some 
other and better plan be more feasible, or give you 
greater benefits, you are the ones who will profit by it. 

This plan applies to the hardware line. The imple- 
ment line is different, for the reason that most lines 
are agency lines; however, I feel confident that some 
arrangement can be made by which you may receive 
material assistance, providing you are willing to co- 
operate among yourselves. 

You cannot expect jobbers to furnish you with your 
agency line goods at a price to enable you to compete 
with the line carried by the mail order houses. They 
may be able to furnish you with a line that will compare 
with their line in grade and price, but no reputable 
manufacturing concern will put out a line under their 
own name that they can sell as cheap as they do; how- 
ever, a number of houses have lines that are used for 
that purpose and classed as seconds. 

The implement jobbers can and will materially assist 
you whenever you are obliged to meet this condition. 

In selling agency lines you must use your strong point 
and talk quality. 

Here let me suggest that you get in touch with your 
jobber and he will give you some good advice and he 
will assist you in meeting their price. I also believe 
that good results might be accomplished if a committee 
be appointed to confer with these jobbers. 

If you will make arrangements with your competitor 
for the exchange of goods, you will find this a step in 
the right direction and keep business at home, it will 
also lead to more pleasant relations. Get acquainted 
with your competitor and you will find that he is a 
pretty decent sort of a fellow after all. 

The benefits you are receiving at this time to aid 
you in competing with the mail order houses are due 
directly to the work I have done during the past year. 
Had I not prepared this list it is doubtful if anything 
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would have been done. The deeper I got into the work 
the more interesting it became and disclosed conditions 
far worse than I had ever imagined, and if you will 
do the same you will come to the same conclusion. 

I have received information that one of the mail 
order houses in this city is not satisfied with the future 
outlook, as they realize that the consumers, dealers and 
jobbers have been busy in their campaign of education. 

They are beginning to appreciate the true meaning 
of the saying “that they can fool all the people some 
of the time but they cannot fool all the people all the 
time.” 

It may not be out of place to say that many dealers 
permit their best opportunities to purchase goods at a 
bargain to be consigned to the waste baskets. I made 
a test of this. A certain manufacturing concern sent 
a catalog, giving especially low prices, to a certain 
dealer. The dealer opened it, saw that it was a catalog 
and promptly consigned it to the waste basket. 

Gentlemen, this catalog was the means of permitting 
him to purchase a certain line of goods at a price to 
enable him to compete with mail order houses. I fear 
there are many dealers who do the same. Remember 
that the manufacturers of this country spend thousands 
and millions of dollars in catalogs and advertising. 
This means much to your business if you make use of 
it. I do not expect you to read all matters sent you, but 
give them a casual examination at least and especially 
those marked “Specials”; they may mean a great deal. 
They are all educational; make good use of them. 

I will have more to say on this catalog at an execu- 
tive session; you will be interested in it, I know, so 
don’t miss attending the sessions. 

I have stated that the mail order houses can and do 
buy as cheap, or cheaper, than the jobbers. This is 
true. To make a lasting impression I will give you a 
few items for consideration; ponder them well and 
make no mistake in your action at this convention. 

In making these comparisons I have not requested 
all of our jobbers to give me figures, but those whom 
I have asked responded cheerfully and devoted a great 
deal of time to obtain the true facts. 

It would not be fair to give the actual figures, but I 
will give you the general result of such comparisons. 

In the cutlery line there are several articles on which 
the jobber is unable to meet the price, as the large retail 
trade such as 5, 10 and 15-cent stores, department 
stores and mail order houses purchase thousands where 
the jobber only buys dozens. In this line, when a real 
test is made, material, workmanship and finish might 
show different results. 

In the builders’ hardware line was found but one 
item on which the jobber was unable to compete with 
the mail order houses, and that was on rural delivery 
mail boxes. 

Now we come to an interesting item. So that you 
may fully appreciate it, I will also give you the policy 
of the manufacturer. 

Each of you sell Victor, Newhouse and Oneida jump 
traps. Every mail order house in the country does the 
same. These houses buy them at exactly the same price 
that the jobbers pay. Thus you will see that the manu- 
facturers are discriminating in favor of the catalog 
houses. The restricted price is the same to the con- 
sumer, both from retailer and catalog house. The latter 
makes both the jobber’s and retailer’s profits—a double 
profit, as much as the jobber and retailer combined. 
The consumer gets it for no less. The manufacturers 
claim this is the right policy. If they sell to catalog 
houses they should class them as retailers, for that is 
all they are on a large scale, and charge them the 
jobbing price. They consider that the catalog houses 
are here to stay and that they are a legitimate and 
proper means of marketing their product. This we con- 
cede, but the retailer should be able to buy at the same 
price as his competitor, the mail order house, which he 
cannot do for the reason, they say, that the retailer is 
not on the jobbing list. How can they compete with 
them? The jobber can render no assistance unless he 
loses money on these goods. 

The following goods are purchased by catalee houses 
at the same prices which the jobbers pay to the manu- 
facturers. Here allow me to say, not because the job- 
bers do not support the manufacturers, but because of 
the policy of some manufacturers to sell to catalog 
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houses in spite of the jobbers’ support: “Victor” game 
traps, “Newhouse” game traps, “Oneida” jump traps, 
blowers, forges, drills, anvil, tools, sprayers and de- 
horners. 

The same rule applies to the following list, but the 
manufacturer’s identity is concealed by “special brands” 
placed on the goods: files, shovels, spades, axes, water 
bags, garden hose and other lines. 

The following goods are purchased by catalog houses 
at as low or lower prices than the jobbers pay because 
of the selling policy of some manufacturers, and also 
from the fact that there are so many manufacturers 
(not all making standard goods) the jobbers cannot 
support all. Bolts, hickory handles, poultry netting, 
fencing, hay tools, wheelbarrows, jack screws, and 
others. 

If you do not know, I will tell you that there are 
only about five factories in the country that manufac- 
ture standard bolts which are able to supply the de- 
mands of the jobbers. The others are a trifle off in size 
or only make certain sizes. The same is true in refer- 
ence to hickory handle factories—there are only four 
or five in the United States that make a full line, from 
hatchet, hammer, ax, pick or anything else. A jobber 
cannot afford to take chances on small factories. His 
source of supply must be complete. The same is also 
true of others mentioned. 

Royal enamelware is usually handled by jobbers, 
while the catalog houses show other brands which they 
purchase at about the same price the jobbers pay for 
Royal. Some claim that the Royal is a better grade 
of goods; that to a certain extent is problematical. 

White & White ware they buy at 5 to 10 per cent. 
above the jobbers’ cost, but on this line they maintain 
a good price, and competition is not so keen. 

Tinware as a rule is purchased in carload lots at 
about the same price that the jobbers are obliged to 
pay. However, the jobbers can meet this competition. 

Erie hollow ware they buy at jobbers’ cost. Rice & 
Phelan use this line as one of their leaders. They 
retail it at jobbers’ prices. How can you compete with 
these prices? " 

They pay for camp stoves the same as the jobbers, 
but have maintained a fair price. 

Perfection oil heaters are bought by them for about 
5 per cent. less than the jobbers pay. Aijir-tight stoves 
about 5 per cent. more than the jobbers’ cost. 

Lanterns are purchased direct and shipped by water 
at the same rate the jobbers do. In the future mail 
order houses will obtain a cheaper grade than carried 
by the jobbers. This is just a little consolation, but 
every little helps. 

Enterprise lard presses and meat. choppers are 
bought for a little more than the jobbers’ price; how- 
ever, a fair price is maintained. 

Mincing knives shown by them cost less than the 
jobbers’. The sale of these are limited, as they are 
being replaced by food choppers. Apple parers are 
bought direct from the factory at a small per cent. 
above the jobbers’ cost. : 

Step ladders and brooms are sold about the same 
price as to the jobbers. A comparison of brooms is hard 
to make on account of special brands. 

On the following goods there has been difficulty in 
figuring against mail order house prices: 

Riveting hammers and chisels, both Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. and Sears, Roebuck & Co., in their Chicago 
catalogs, name prices which are nearly as low as the 
jobbers’ cost. From descriptions which they give it 
would seem that the goods are of a cheaper grade. This 
ean only be determined by actual comparison. 

Buttons, pliers which the catalog houses carry are 
cheaper grades. 

Heller Brothers’ goods are sold as cheap as the job- 
bers’ cost. 

To meet this competition and to be on the safe side 
it might be well to suggest that orders be taken for fac- 
tory shipments and for a cheaper line. At this time 
there are no quotations available which will enable the 
jobbers to make a profit, nor can they meet this com- 
petition. 

Gentlemen, I could continue this list almost indefi- 
nitely. I hope I have shown enough to convince you 
the necessity of co-operating with the jobbers of this 
coast. On your action depends the success of your 
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business. Make no mistake. Remember, the jobbers 
or manufacturers cannot refuse to sell them, but they 
should have an equitable policy. Some of you may say 
that I am a fit subject for Salem, but mark my words. 


* If the encroachments of the mail order houses on the 


business of the jobbers is one-half as great in the next 
five years as it has been the past five years, I wish to 
make a prediction, and I do so with all sincerity. It 
is this: 

For self-preservation some of our jobbers may be 
obliged to go into the mail order house business, and 
if they do it will be direct to the consumer, and where 
will you be? 

If we cannot adopt a plan to apply to both hardware 
and implement lines, let us apply it to the hardware 
line alone and the other will come later. This will be 
a good beginning. 

This plan can be applied to all mercantile lines. It 
can be made far-reaching. It is coming. Let the hard- 
ware and implement dealers be the first to adopt it. 

Now, gentlemen, these are the cold facts that are 
staring you in the face. You have an opportunity at 


‘this convention to remedy the conditions, and if you fail 


to make use of the chance it may never be presented to 
you again and you can never say one word against the 
mail order house competition, or that the jobbers have 
never offered to help you. The whole incident will be 
closed forever. . 

Some, I. know, will criticise this plan on account of 
being obliged to send cash with order. This is the only 
equitable way that you can get the price which will 
enable you to compete with this competition. If your 
customer orders from the mail order houses he makes 
no objections to sending cash; why should he if he 
orders through you? You are selling him goods on the 
same terms and conditions. : 

If it were possible for the jobbers to do all of their 
business, cash with order, just imagine the amount of 
reduction that would be made in their cost of doing 
business, and you and the consumer would receive the 
benefit. I will not attempt to say how much reduction 
could be made, but you can form your own conclusions. 

Generally speaking and knowing the methods resorted 
to by some dealers, there might be a disposition to use 
the “cash with order price” of one jobber with the 
others, with the sole intent of getting the goods at the 
“net cash with order price” on credit terms. 

Attempts of this kind should be considered dishonest. 
You may be successful to obtain goods once on these 
terms, but it is doubtful if you could succeed the second 
time. In law an act of this kind would be hugging very 
closely to the line of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. Should the dealers abuse the privileges ex- 
tended under this plan they may be withdrawn at any 
time, as there is nothing compulsory on the part of the 
jobbers. 

In this same connection I wish to speak of another 
practice that is quite common, and it is the peddling 
of confidential prices. 

For some reason or other you may be quoted a very 
close price by your jobber, and when his competitor 
comes along you ask him the price on the same article, 
and his price is higher, and what do some say: “Oh! 
You are too high, I can get such and such a price from 
Smith & Company.” This practice is wrong and should 
be placed under the same head as the one before re- 
ferred to. If you get a close price, keep it under your 
hat and take advantage of it, buy your goods wher- 
ever you can get the best price; by peddling you are 
not only injuring yourself but you are betraying the 
confidence reposed in you, and eventually you will be 
found out and you will be placed in the class of “Cheap 
John Merchants.” I know that the hardware and im- 
plement merchants cannot afford this. If this has been 
resorted to by some, I sincerely hope that it will never 
occur again. 

Gentlemen, I have given you plain facts and state- 
ments, nevertheless they are true. Some may say that 
I am roasting you; this is not my purpose. If I failed 
to call your attention to irregular practices in the trade 
I would consider that I was neglecting my duty. 

Never betray the confidence of your jobbers. They 
are your best friends. When you need assistance call 
on them and they will help you. Extend to them the 
same treatment you expect from your customers. 
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These, gentlemen, are the sacrifices you are expected 
to make. I believe it will go without saying that they 
are fair, reasonable and just. Will you support them? 
I believe you will. 


To the jobbers of the coast and to them alone you 


must look for relief. If they can render such assist- 
ance to enable you to meet this competition, in all sin- 
cerity and fairness they are entitled to at least a good 
share of your business. 
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These industries, like many of us, made the coast 
our home by choice. Why? Because we saw in it a 
great future. The men of these establishments and 
industries settled here for the same reason. Now that 
we are here let us be of one mind and one united busi- 
ness family in the place in which we reside. Let us be 
true and loyal to our home and state and all the enter- 
prises within its confines. If we are, the rest of the 
country will point to us as one people and kin. 

















Pratt & Lambert salesmen at one of their convention meetings 


Pratt & Lambert Salesmen’s 
Convention 


HE Buffalo factory of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
was the scene of the company’s national sales- 
men’s convention, on January 5. Preliminary to 
the opening of the convention, the salesmen in- 
spected the Buffalo factory. Since the last conven- 
tion many additions and improvements have been 
made to the plant, new tanks storing and ageing 
varnish had been put in, which increased the storage 
capacity 100,000 gallons, and a new chimney has 
been built. 

Luncheon was served in the cafe of the Buffalo 
plant at 1 o’clock. The convention opened at 2:30 
o’clock, with an address of welcome by W. H. An- 
drews, president. Mr. Andrews spoke of the suc- 
cess which the business had had during the past 
year, and thanked the sales force for having con- 
tributed so largely in making this success possible. 
He then turned the convention over to J. H. 
McNulty, general manager and convention chair- 
man, who in a brief address outlined the work 
that the convention would try to accomplish. In 
closing, Mr. McNulty introduced F. W. Robinson, 
general superintendent, who gave an address on 
“Facilities and Methods of the Pratt & Lambert 
Factories.” 

Mr. Robinson was followed by J. F. Thomas, 
superintendent of laboratories, who spoke on 
“Laboratory Work.” An illustrated talk on raw 
materials used in varnish making by R. W. Lind- 
say, chief chemist, gave the men, especially the 
newer men, a little more intimate insight into the 
goods they are selling. 

After Mr. Lindsay’s talk, all the factory and office 
employes of the Buffalo plant were ushered into the 
convention room, where Mr. Andrews awarded cash 
prizes for the best suggestions made by employes 


during the current period. He also presented each 
one who had been in the employ of the company a 
year or more with a $5 gold piece. 

Wednesday morning Mr. McNulty went over sell- 
ing points of leading products made by the concern. 
He was followed by J. H. Waterbury, resident 
manager of the Buffalo office, who gave a sales 
demonstration on “Vitralite.” After luncheon at 
the plant, the afternoon session opened with a talk 
on the “Systematizing of a Salesman’s Work,” by 
J. N. Welter, manager of the Chicago office. H. 
Scheib was then called upon to describe the system 
which he has used with great success to properly 
plan out his work in advance. 

In the afternoon, W. P. Wernheim, advertising 
manager, delivered an address on “Pratt & Lambert 
Advertising.” Varnish Talk, the Pratt & Lambert 
painters’ magazine, came in for much favorable 
comment. 

Thursday evening the convention was practically 
wound up by a big banquet, held at the Hotel Stat- 
tler, at 7:30 o’clock. After some remarks, Mr. An- 
drews presented silver cigarette cases to the mem- 
bers of the victorious New York bowling team, 
which consisted of Messrs. McGeveran, Ketchum, 
Noe, Kleinpell and Buckingham. J. B. Bouck, man- 
ager of the New York office, was presented with a. 
handsome cigar case. Mr. Andrews also awarded a 
prize for individual high score to J. G. Schroeder, 
of the Chicago office. Then checks for $100 were 
presented to each salesman who had “made his 
quota.” Insurance policies were then presented to 
every member of the sales force. 

Mr. Andrews then referred to the sales competi- 
tion which was conducted last spring for the prize 
of a trip to Europe. He stated that the company 
had decided to inaugurate another contest this year 
for a trip to the San Francisco Exposition. The 
winners will start for the exposition about 
July 1. 








HARDWARE MERCHANTS AND MANU- 
FACTURERS OF PHILADELPHIA DINE 


HE Hardware Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
T Association of Philadelphia held its twenty- 

ninth annual banquet at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Thursday evening, February 4. As the mem- 
bers and their guests filed into the banquet hall 
they found the tables fairly loaded with souvenirs 
from the manufacturing plants. Fully $2000 worth 
of souvenirs were presented to those in attendance. 
These souvenirs ranged from automatic screw driv- 
ers to hand saws, and from thermos bottles to lawn 
mowers. An orchestra assisted by singers and 
vaudeville artists furnished entertainment while the 
dinner was being served. 

Following an invocation by the Reverend John 
Harvey Lee, of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Germantown, the toastmaster, Charles Z. Tryon, 
president, introduced the speakers, the first of whom 
was the Hon. Theodore E. Burton, United States 
Senator from Ohio, whose subject was “Recent 
Tendencies in Business and Politics.” It had been 
feared that the Senator could not attend the meet- 
ing on account of the strife in Congress over the 
Shipping Bill. Senator Burton has been mentioned 
as presidential timber for 1916 on the Republican 
ticket, and mention of this fact by the toastmaster 
brought applause that lasted for fully five minutes. 
In his address the Senator said that the shipping 
bill is a terrible menace to American peace, and 
branded the arguments urged in its favor as shock- 
ingly inconsistent. He criticised business men for 
giving all their time and attention to private gain, 
while they neglected politics. “All this talk,” he 
said, “that has been going on in the Senate recently 
leading up to the Shipping Bill discussion you can 
call filibustering, if you want to, but it has brought 
out the fact that such legislation would commit this 
Government to new, untried and dangerous legisla- 
tion. 

“Remember, that all of the belligerents are agreed 
that a ship purchased by a neutral from a belligerent 
is a fair prize. Woe to the man who would plunge 
our country into this terrible struggle! 

“Four hours ago I did not know if I could at- 
tend this gathering, because I considered it a solemn 
duty to my country to stand by if this bill came to 
a test. 

“To you as business men I especially make the 
appeal that you put in your prayers: ‘God bless 
this Republic, this State, this municipality’; and 
that you be active factors, not in business alone, 
but for all that concerns the good, the beautiful and 
the true.” : 

The signs of the times were hopeful, Senator 
Burton said, with greater solidarity of industry, 
the realization of social obligations between classes 
and a larger regard for the interests of the less de- 
veloped nations. 

At the conclusion of Senator Burton’s remarks he 
was presented with a handsome thermos carafe by 
the toastmaster. 

T. James Fernley, secretary of the National Hard- 
ware Association, then presented Senator Burton 
with a Henry Disston hand saw. His remarks at 
the time of presentation were witty, amusing and 
carried with them a political message. Mr. Fernley 
said: When the employees of the Henry Disston 
plant learned that you were to speak here to-night 
they approached their employers and asked the 
privilege of making for you this hand saw. It 


work in this great saw plant. 
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was just crude Norway iron and steel saw scrap 
this morning. Under ordinary conditions 3500 men 
Not that many men 

















Charles Z. Tryon, president 


are working there to-day, and they have plenty of 
time on their hands. They have asked me to pre- 
sent it to you with a most sincere hope that you, at 
the head of the party you represent, will become 
the next President of the United States, and that 
with you as their political leader, they may return 
in 1916 to prosperity.” 

The Senator’s reply was brief. He said: 
cept with best hopes for their future.” 

A. J. Bihler, president of the National Hardware 
Association, came from Pittsburgh to respond to the 
toast “Watch Your Step.” He drew a series of les- 
sons from hardpan experiences, told of the great 
number of hardware manufacturers who have failed 
by listening too seriously to efficiency experts, and 
then gave some wonderful interesting examples of 
the kind of traveling salesmen who call upon him. 
“Seventy-five per cent. of these men,” he said, “are 
successful; ten per cent. of them have good timber 
for development in them, and ten per cent. of the 
number ought never to disgrace the calling of the 
traveling man.” 

The Rev. John R. Davies, pastor of the Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church, was on the speaking list for 
the fourteenth time. His topic was “Thoughts on 
the War, Lust for Business, Money Madness, Driv- 
ing Competition That Left Men Little Time for 
Their Families and Little Time for Religion.” They 
all had caused this war, in his opinion. 

He painted war pictures so vividly that when he 
ended his address with a fervent wish for peace 
and a confidence in the divine Creator who guides 
our destinies, his audience felt like saying, Amen. 

Roy F. Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, was the 
last speaker of the evening. His subject was “Joys 
of a Hardware Editor.” Mr. Soule started his ad- 
dress by saying that it was not always the privilege 
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of an editor to write the obituaries of the men he 
would like to. He then reviewed the trials of those 
who have to use the blue pencil before he struck 
the theme that was his subject. “Occasions like 
this,” he said, “are bound to bring joy to an editor, 
and the study of human nature is another of our 
greatest joys.” He then recited the story of how 
he had secured the material for “No. 276 Hotel De 
Gink,” a story which is printed in this issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. His address made a profound im- 
pression and gave the merchants and manufacturers 
food for thought. At the close of his remarks he 
was presented with a handsome thermos carafe and 
each of the other speakers was given a similar sou- 
venir. The meeting closed with “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The following hardware merchants and manufac- 
turers were participants in this interesting occasion 
which marks the passing of another year in the 
hardware business of the city of “Brotherly Love.” 


E. T. Adams, A. C. Albrecht, John L. Appleton, Harvey L. 
Appleton, J. C. Armstrong, H. E. Asbury, Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, A. J. Bihler, W. Allen Barr, Alfred W. Barnett, G. F. 
Barnett, C. H. Baldwin, W. A. Baude, George C. Baude, W. D. 
Gatting, J. E. Baum, L. D. Berger, J. D. Brainerd, Jos. Biles, 
Cc. M. Biddle, Jr., W. H. Bumm, W. H. Biles, H. M. Bougher, 
Wm. Braun, James S. Bonbright, H. Braun, Jr., J. H. Brenner, 
Wm. F. Burk, David S. Cann, C. B. Carpenter, Louis A. 
Carter, L. B. Chase, Rubin B. Cherry, Alfred D. Clinch, 
Richard R. Conarroe, Walter Conrad, W. T. Converse, Andrew 
C. Craig, Edw. Cramer, C. H. Culin, R. A. G. Cranston, Rev. 
John R. Davies, D.D., G. S. Davidson, C. V. Davis, Thomas 
Devlin, Fred M. Devlin, Dr. Raymond A. Devlin, Wm. J. 
Devlin, Dr. Albert J. Devlin, Clarence J. Devlin, W. D. 
Disston, S. Horace Disston, H. M. Donovan, W. E. Dowler, 
F. G. Drew, Henry Drinkhouse, W. H. Donlevy, George 
Ellis, Howard Evans, Charles T. Evans, George Eckhardt, 
T. James Fernley, Thomas A. Fernley, George A. Fernley, 
T. J. Fegley, J. S: Gardner, J. W. Gates, Charles M. 
Ghriskey, A. G. Gilfillan, George A. Graham, Harold S. 
Graham, G. D. Greenig, Charles F: Green, E. J. Griffith, Paul 
A, Griffith, Clarence W. Grawe, E. C. Griswold, Walter F. 
Hall, Merrick B. Haspel, David Halstead,.F. I. Hall, J. S. 
Harris, T. B. Hendrickson, H. S. Hendrickson, Robert J. 
Hicks, F. B. Hippenstiel, A. F.. Horton, Joseph M. Hottel, 
J. L. B. Holme, T. E. Hoffman, P. F. Hord, Charles A. Huff, 
Frank W. Huff, B. A. Hawley, Edward Ingalls, L. B. Jackson, 
Arthur C. Jackson, G. H. Jantz, Wm. C. Jenkins, W. H. Jones, 
Charles C. Krauss, James H. Kennedy, James D. Kelley, 
George Koon, Wm. R. Kendall, C. A. Kirk, Albert S. King, 
E. E. Kiehl, E. A. Kiehl, J. Kinsman, Rev. John Harvey Lee, 
George Livingston, A. R. Lloyd, F. S. Laws, Arthur Liveright, 
F. D. Mitchell, A. L. Mackay, R. J. Maharg, Henry Marsh, 
Wm. H. Maxwell, H. L. Mearkle, Edw. B. Mears, Fred K. 
Mears, George D. Melloy, Walter D. Mode, Henry Morgan, 
Edward Meyer, Crawford Miller, L. Mouat, Jr., Richard 
Mott, Jr., A. I. Moffatt, E. J. McAleer, A. R. McIntire, Frank 
S. McCann, Hugh McCaffrey, Joseph J. McCaffrey, John 
McCaffrey, William A. McCaffrey, Edw. V. McCaffrey, John 
W. McCaffrey, Norbert McCaffrey, Henry McCaffrey, Wm. S. 
MacPherson, D. H. McPherson, Wm. H. McIntire, Charles . 
McCurry, H. F. Nolan, R. H. North, John S. North, Harry 
O’Neill, Herman Price, Cc. B. Parsons, E. Parsons, H. M. 
Phillips, C. J. Pfeifer, ‘Fayette R. Plumb, Joseph H. Plumb, 
Nelson D. Perine, W. ‘J. Parsons, Robert M. Parsons, Robert 
N. Peck, Job T. Pugh, Wm. Ramsay, a Rankine, James 
T. Riley, James L. Richards, H. H. Roberts, E. B. Roberts, 
Elmer S. Roberts, Geo. L. Rogers, BH. C. Russell, Calvin M. 
Smyth, Geo. E. Saul, M. A. Schoales, F. J. Semple, Wm. E. 
Somers, Jr., Roy F. Soule, George M. E. Smith, C. D. 
Shoemaker, Louis J. Sickles, Walter G. Stringer, ma 
Slaymaker, Robert J. Scott, Clarence E. Sharpless, Frank 
Soley, George O. Suddards, Wm. Shively, Adolph Soeffing, 
Wm. G. Smythe, George L. Swartout, J. M. Shellenberger, 
James E. Skelley, George S. Spence, "James Taylor, O. W. 
Taylor, Wm. Taylor, George F. Taylor, W. H. Turner, 
Charles Z. Tryon, Eugene R. Verner, H. O. Vetterlein, Wm. 
M. Van Leer, J. M. Williams, Frank P. Walsh, A. M. Warren, 
John S. Walker, Raymond Waters, Hon. John Weaver, August 
Walther, E. B. Wilford, Wm. K. Wilson, S. Y. Yorkes. 


Henry G. Hollis Dead 


ENRY G. HOLLIS died at his home in Pearl 
River, N. Y., February 1, in his seventy-first 
year, from the effects of a paralytic stroke the day 
before, from which he never regained conscious- 
ness. He had had a light attack a few years ago. 
Mr. Hollis was long and very favorably known in 
the trade, both in the United States and Canada, on 
which he called during many years for the Lufkin 
Rule Company, both before and during the time he 
was manager of the company’s New York branch. 
More than five years ago Mr. Hollis’ health began 
to fail, and finally his place was taken by R. G. 
Thompson, as manager in New York, January 1, 
1910. 
At the same time the officials of the compary, in 
testimony of the high esteem in which they held 
Mr. Hollis for his ability and faithful service, gave 
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him an honorarium; expressed in four figures, and 
retained him on the payroll at a generous salary 
for the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Hollis was born in London, England, Febru- 
ary 21, 1844, and came to the U. S. A. when about 





The late Henry G. Hollis 


ten years old. He had a practical knowledge of 
tinsmithing, at which he worked for a time early 
in life, and eventually owned a hardware business 
of his own. He was once with the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, and at other times in the 
hardware business, both in Conneaut, Ohio, and Des 
Moines, Iowa, selling cutlery, hardware specialties, 
etc., before he was identified with the Lufkin Rule 
Company. 

His business affiliation with the Lufkin Rule Com- 
pany began in January, 1892, originally selling what 
was known as the Magic pattern rule for tinsmiths. 
After a while the business originally incorporated 
as the E. T. Lufkin Rule Mfg. Company, located in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was changed in the chartered name 
to the Lufkin Rule Company, for brevity, and the 
plant re-established in Saginaw. 

When Mr. Hollis came to New York to take charge 
of the business the company had very modest quar- 
ters at 214 Murray street, where the entire stock 
of tapes was kept in a small cupboard, which is still 
in existence. Now the New York business in large, 
commodious quarters occupies for office and stock 
space an entire floor at 106-110 Lafayette street. 
There is also a London office and warehouse at 118- 
122 Holborn, E. C. 

When Mr. Hollis endeavored to establish a mar- 
ket for Lufkin boxwood rules and tapes, for in- 
stance, it required, as usual in such pioneer work, 
especially where accuracy is a factor, the single- 
ness of purpose and indefatigable pertinacity which 
he possessed in great measure. He was everlast- 
ingly working to introduce the line and keep it in 
the market against the competition of older and 
well-established goods. 

In answer to a communication, Theodore Huss, 
vice-president and treasurer of the company, said in 
part: “Mr. Hollis visited practically all parts of 
the country for us and was our first representative 
for many years. He practically grew up with us; 
in fact, assisted this concern in its growth, from a 
small beginning to its present magnitude. For a 
term of years Mr. Hollis had been manager of our 
New York headquarters, which he succeeded in de- 
veloping from a very small beginning to a very suc- 
cessful branch. We regarded Mr. Hollis very highly 
in every way, both personally and as a business man, 
and were sorry that because of declining years and 
failing health he was forced to retire.” 

Mr. Hollis is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


War Adds 100,000 Postal Accounts, 
$15,750,000 Cash 


HE European war has increased savings in 
i’ the United States. 

More than one hundred thousand persons 
have been added to the lists of depositors in 
postal savings banks since the war began, while 
total deposits have increased at the rate of 
nearly $3,000,000 a month. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30 last, 
postal deposits increased about $9,600,000, or 
28 per cent; whereas, during the six months 
from July 1 to January 1 the gain was $15,750,- 
000, or 36 per cent. 

The war more than doubled the rate of in- 
crease. 

For forty-three months postal savings ac- 
cumulated at the healthy rate of about $1,000,- 
000 a month. Then when Europe’s conflict be- 
gan, withdrawals fell off and thousands of new 
faces appeared at post offices to entrust their 
hoarded savings to Uncle Sam. 

Hence, August showed a net gain in deposits 
of $4,000,000, four times the average gain; Sep- 
tember and October rolled up over $1,500,000 
each, and November and December, despite the 
usual holiday drains, show about $2,000,000 
each. 

The new year opened with approximately 
$59,200,000 on deposit in postal banks, to the 
credit of 97,000 persons, an average of $119. 

This phenomenal growth of the postal sav- 
ings system is regarded by Postmaster General 
Burleson and Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Dockery, who has supervision of the sys- 
tem, as convincing evidence of confidence in the 
Government and of increasing utility of postal 
savings banks to the private banking and busi- 
ness world. Immediately following the out- 
break of war, a vast sum of cash, which would 
have gone abroad, or have remained in hiding, 
reached the postal banks and was diverted in- 
to business channels. 

In all the large cities scores of would-be de- 
positors have been turned away latterly because 
they offered larger amounts than the law per- 
mits. If the restriction, limiting to $100, the 
deposit which may be made in a single month, 
is removed, and if the minimum single interest- 
bearing deposit be increased from $500 to 
$1,000, as proposed in pending legislation, still 
larger benefit is expected to accrue. 

On December 31, 1914, there were 9,631 post- 
offices authorized to accept deposits, with 715 
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branches and stations. Of the 9,631 offices, 
8,499 were of the Presidential grade, and 1,132 
fourth class. 

Offices having $100,000 and over and the 
amount of funds held by each, follow: 


NN Se ie es $9,486,538 
I os hel fey Ce ky Bee EO 3,187,675 
I cots ae 8 A ean 3,002,286 
SET SAE: Set apiece eee ea 1,449,543 
as CR I mE TN He 1,081,070 
a yg i 1,047,852 
SRG os sc Bas eee cee baie 903,125 
I a es ee Peer 764,686 
IN 385 ee sw ek oe we ve ee 699,243 
I a ek sal ah odie lw Aa os 640,209 
a ig a i oe 616,334 
SRE SR ae a eR ne 408,841 
Ne geal 268,361 
SS A TNs a ae gena 239,948 
Ry os a wiae ts occ ea Ss 182,966 
ri i gd Ce as 152,504 
mreamepert, GOO. ....«. si... ..:. 127,478 
I ce gl 126,224 
UN i 103,817 


On December 31 New York had $9,486,538 on 
deposit, compared with $4,394,059 on June 30, 
an increase of $5,092,479 or 115.9 per cent. 

Deposits in Brooklyn increased from $1,501,- 
446 on June 30 to $3,002,286 on December 31, 
a gain of $1,500,840, or 100 per cent. Bridge- 
port, Conn., had $127,478 on deposit, against 
$58,621 on June 30, an increase of $68,875 or 
117.5 per cent. Other offices showing large in- 


creases for this period follow: 
Newark, 68.2 per cent. 
Jersey City, 65.9. 
Rochester, 68. 
Detroit, 65.3. 


The $59,200,000 on deposit is exclusive of 
$5,508,060 withdrawn by depositors to buy 
postal savings bonds. 


The Turn of the Road 


HE young man of twenty who has not yet 
decided what he is going to be needs to 
sit down with his future for some good 

serious thought. 

There is something in every young man’s life 
that should indicate to him what he is best 
suited for. One young fellow likes to argue. 
He also likes to “win out” in his arguments, and 
as a result is reading and studying constantly. 
But he has not yet recognized that he is a law- 
yer in the embryo. 

Another lad loves machinery. His first am- 
bition was to become a chauffeur. He is that 
now. It came almost too easily. His accom- 
plishment should be but a stepping stone. From 
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the slight elevation of that first step he should 
see further into his future. 

Another boy works around his father’s hard- 
ware store. Some day he is going to readjust 
his sights, and quit “working around.” He is 
going to “work in” that store or work his way 
“through it” with such thoroughness that he 
will achieve his ambition and take his place 
among the men who do things worth while. 

There are thousands of young men of twenty 
who have definitely decided what they are going 
to be, and when they are going to be it. These 
boys are hewing to a mark. Then there are 
those thousands of young fellows who are drift- 
ing in the current of their environment, satis- 
fied because they have never thought good and 
hard on the subject of their place in life. 

There is a lesson for these boys in the old 
story of the boys who tried to walk a straight 
track in the snow. They started across a field. 
One boy kept his eyes glued on the ground at 
his feet. He walked very carefully and avoided 
many obstacles, but his trail was as winding 
and as crooked as though that had been his in- 
tent. 

The other boy selected a tree across the field 
as his goal, fastened his gaze upon it, and went 
straight ahead. He stubbed his toes on a few 
rocks, wet his feet in a puddle of snow water, 
slipped in his struggle up a hill, but he kept 
going straight ahead for the tree. His trail 
was as straight as an arrow. 

Most of the young men who read this have 
probably already “chosen their tree” and are go- 
ing straight to it. The sons of some of the men 
who read it, however, may have their eyes 
“glued on the ground.” . 

It is good business to analyze your boy. It is 
good business to analyze other boys under your 
influence. In every man’s life there are wind- 
ings and turnings, and a perplexity of cross 
roads. Older men look back over the way they 
have come and see these windings and turnings. 
With their mature judgment they wonder at 
the number of errors committed. They wonder 
at the twists in their own trails. 

If life, however, were one straight line from 
start to finish, a predetermined groove from 
one end to the other, how easy and how dull it 
would be. Again and again it startles us to 
know that we hold our fate in our own hands. 
Shall I change my course and steer for a new 
ambition merely because the sailing is 
smoother? Shall I work to become a doctor this 
year, and next year change my course and start 
to become a lawyer? Have I been working six 
months to become a builders’ hardware man, 
and because I find that it means study outside of 
business hours shall I suddenly shift and try to 
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become a cutlery expert? Shall I jump from 
the hardware business to the grocery business, 
to the real estate business, to the contracting 
business, to a position, to a job, to an old “Jack 
of all trades?” or shall I stick to hardware? 

Here are two roads. Neither one is marked 
by a sign post which will take me where I would 
be. 

We ask ourselves, and sometimes the answer 
is not forthcoming. We counsel with friends, 
we hang up at the cross roads, and if we stay 
too long we start a road-house in life. 

The thing to do is to keep your eye on your 
ambition. Walk to it so intent upon your pur- 
pose that you can’t see a cross road. “Watch 
your step” is all right for the subway, but 
“watch your tree” is better for the highway of 
life. 

A majority of the boys of twenty in the 
United States have not made up their minds 
what they shall be. That is why “common 
labor” and “Jack of all trades’? men are so 
common. 

It is good business to help a boy choose his 
career. It is good business to help keep his 
steering gear in order. 

The business man who knows a boy of twenty 
who is not working to something definite owes 
that boy a friendly talk. Men who are in part- 
nership with their communities will make an 
opportunity for that talk. 


Postage Stamps and Profit 


profitable things our Government does. 
The more stamps sold the bigger the 
profit. 

We have here in Philadelphia a ladies’ mag- 
azine which must be the best of all boosters of 
Uncle Sam’s postal business. One set of funny 
pictures sold the Government 101,000 two-cent 
stamps to children who wrote letters of inquiry 
about them, and 101,000 more stamps for edi- 
torial replies. 

One advertiser had 10,000 inquiries in a 
month, and another over 13,000. To one of 
these was attached five times that number of 
two-cent stamps to pay for a booklet. 

Letters from readers or to readers have 
called for two-cent stamps exceeding 1000 every 
working day for a year. This entirely outside 
the business department of the magazine. 

By far the best agent Uncle Sam has for sell- 
ing first-class postage stamps is second-class 
mail publications. And a wise merchant never 
kicks at the expense bills of his ablest drum-’ 
mers.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


S ELLING postage stamps is one of the most 








THE CUSTOMER AT LARGE 


By PHIL B. 


owns this store that I am going to tell you 

about was for several years a traveling. man 
for a paint manufacturer. His savings: had 
amounted to $3,000 when he decided to start in the 
hardware business. A brother who also is a travel- 
ing man told him that he would make a mistake if 
he opened a store at this time. 

As I entered the door, I was greeted with a 
cheerful “How-do-ya-do!” Not knowing my mis- 
sion, this young fellow was more than anxious to 
wait on me. After a conversation that lasted about 
fifteen minutes, during which time I represented 
the customer, I presented my card. As soon as this 
fellow knew that I was a representative of HARD- 
WARE AGE he immediately became as cold as a clam, 
and I could tell by the frown on his face that he felt 
that he had lost some very valuable time. He said, 
“IT have heard of HARDWARE AGE but I do not read 
it. In fact I don’t read any trade journal.” I asked 
him whether he belonged to a hardware association, 
and he said that he did not, because he did not have 
time to go to any of the conventions, and he felt 
that the money spent for dues was money wasted at 
his stage of the game. 

He said “After I have been in business for years, 
after I have made some money, and after my busi- 
ness is well established, I expect to subscribe to 
several trade journals and I expect to belong to 
our state hardware association, but right now, I am 
trying to economize, and I will not spend money 
for something that I do not need.” 

The size of this dealers’ room is 20 by 40 feet and 
he carries at the present time a stock of hardware, 
glass, paint, tools, and a few housefurnishing goods 
in addition to some coal stoves and ranges. I be- 
lieve his stock would probably invoice at $4000 or 
$5000. This merchant is what I would call a typical 
small town merchant with ambition to grow large 
some day. 

As a paint salesman this man had the opportunity 
to visit hundreds of hardware stores and had the 
opportunity to observe the successful methods used 
by merchants who have made a success of their 
business. He had an opportunity to gather informa- 
tion that is not afforded to many of us. He had an 
opportunity of learning the kinks and wrinkles, 
selling schemes and selling methods and a thousand 
and one things that go to make a successful mer- 
chant, and after he became proprietor of his own 
establishment he absolutely refused to do any of 
the things that he knew were building business for 
the other fellow. 

If John Smith of Kalamazoo has a good idea, and 
Bill Brown of. Des Moines, Iowa, has a good idea, 
and Thomas Jones of Philadelphia has a good idea, 
there is no reason why these ideas cannot be assem- 
bled and put into action in your own store. ._ There 
is no better way to assemble ideas than to. subscribe 
and read.a good live trade journal, because the trade 
journal is the clearing house for the selling ideas 
of all hardware merchants and the man who does 
not thoroughly read his trade paper is not going to 
grow as fast as the dealer who is wide awake and 
on the job continuously. 

I explained all these things to this merchant. 
I did not have an opportunity to talk to any of the 
clerks, because he has no clerks, and the reason he 
has no clerks is because he does not do enough 
business to justify employing them. The reason 
he does not read HARDWARE AGE is because, he said, 


i happened in northern Texas. The fellow who 
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he did not find time, and the reason he did not find 
time was because he, himself, cleaned the windows, 
swept the floor, acted as clerk, kept his own books 
and a thousand and one small things which could 
have been done by a ten-dollar clerk. If he em- 
ployed one such clerk he would then gain time to 
enable him to make a closer study of his business. 
It would have enabled him to go out and take a look 
in, instead of always staying in and looking out, 
and by the way, there is a great difference be- 
tween being on the inside looking out and on the 
outside looking in. 

A small boy asked his father why they had bars 
in front of the tellers’ windows in the bank and the 
father told the boy that perhaps they had them there 
so that they would become used to them, and this 
same thing applies to some of our hardware friends. 
They are behind the bars of “hardware” continu- 
ously laboring and they don’t get enough time to see 
things as the little boys see them. No one man 
can expect to grow, unless he finds some one else 
who can do some of the things he is himself doing. 
Emerson said, “every business is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man,” and if this man is so small 
that he is unable to grow his shadow will always 
remain small. 

Never in my life have I tried so hard to interest ~ 
a merchant as I did this one and for pure down 
right stubbornness and bull-headedness this par- 
ticular individual takes the cake. He admitted to 
me that he smoked about five cigars a day and that 
these cigars cost him ten cents apiece, yet he re- 
fused to spend ten cents a week for a trade journal 
that would bring everlasting results in the future, 
whereas the cigars all went up in smoke. 

The trouble with this fellow is that he will sit at 
his desk when there are no customers in his store, 
and build air castles in his cigar smoke, but he 
never realizes any of his dreams. It is all right to 
build air castles, but we should not forget to put 
foundations under them, and unless we observe 
what the other fellow is doing, our foundations will 
not grow very fast. 

I talked to this merchant for several hours and 
for once I must admit that I had struck a snag in 
attempting to help the other fellow. This man posi- 
tively would not subscribe and I made him a present 
of a year’s subscription to HARDWARE AGE and 
will send him Roy F. Soule’s book on “How to Sell 
Hardware,” I paid for this subscription out of my 
own pocket. This was my individual gift to the 
fellow who has not yet learned. There is only one 
thing I asked him to do in return and that was if 
the time ever came when he saw the light, that he 
would at least write me a letter of appreciation. 

This happened in northern Texas, and I believe 
it is happening in hundreds of stores throughout 
this country. If the men who read this article 
know anybody who might be in this fellow’s class, 
they will do a great thing if they will send or give 
a few old numbers of HARDWARE AGE to one of these 
crusty hardware men. 

This fellow in northern Texas is new at the busi- 
ness, but I think that there are men who have been 
in the game for thirty years who are in the same 
class with him. By educating such men as these, 
we are doing good work. We make prospective 
members for our hardware associations, make 
better buyers and we help to give that service to 
the public for which the hardware dealer receives 
his compensation. 
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A suggestion for a frieze background 


public expects to see something out of the 

ordinary in show-window trimming, the suc- 
cessful merchant usually incorporates some idea in 
his display which is suggestive of the season. 

At the same time the fact that windows are valued 
in selling and displaying merchandise must not be 
lost sight of. One of the most effective and easily 
placed window attractions which can be designed 
with little study to work in harmony with the season 
and merchandise is scenic frieze panel or back- 
ground work. 

The best scenic effects of to-day are not painted 
by the window trimmers. Few of the leading dis- 
play men have the time or inclination to dabble with 
scenic work. In fact good work of this kind re- 
quires much attention, study and experience in the 
planning of colors. This is really a trade in itself. 

Another very good reason why scenic effects are 
not more frequently attempted by the trimmer is 
the fact that they can be turned out on short notice 
and at a very reasonable figure by the men who are 
equipped to do the work. On the other hand should 
the trimmer attempt to do this himself, his prepara- 
tory cost would be almost as much as the actual 
cost of the scene painted by the expert, figuring on 
the cost of his brushes, paints, canvas and other 
materials. 

Frieze scenic decorations are very effective and 
inexpensive. Our illustration shows the use of a 
design of this character. Decorations of this kind 
are usually placed along the upper portion of the 


A S the spring is the time of the year when the 


background proper at a hight that is of little value 
for merchandise showing. Experience has proved 
that goods displayed beyond an easy line of vision 
are rarely productive of sales. Therefore, this space, 
which ranges from five to eight feet from the floor 
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Combination pen and brush lettered card and an illus- 
tration taken from a HARDWARE AGE advertisement of 
the Peerless Freezer Company 


of the window according to the size, can be used to 
better embellish the window; all of which has a 
tendency to reflect the high quality of the decora- 
tive appearance to the merchandise. 
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Pen lettered card iil an Shudbiedion taken from a 
HARDWARE AGE advertisement of the Stanley Works 





Another point in favor of low merchandise trim 
is the fact that goods displayed high in the window 
invariably give an inartistic, choppy, junky effect. 
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The Illustration 


Our accompanying design shows an excellent 
frieze panel layout and also gives a suggestion for 
a home-made background construction. Seasonable 
panels 24 by 8 inches in length covering subjects 
suitable for every month in the year may be secured. 
in dainty colors at $5.00 each and up. 

Scenic designs that will answer the purpose may — 
often be secured in wall paper, and if you are care- 
ful in your selection you will be able to secure a 
frieze which will suggest the season or the event. 
As an illustration, a farm scene such as illustrated 
would make an excellent frieze panel design for 
a display of farm implements. A sporting scene 
would make an excellent design to use in combina- 
tion with sporting goods and so on. 


The Show Cards 
Our accompanying show card shows an excellent 
layout for featuring hooks and staples. This is 
made completely with the Soennecken pen and gives 
a fair idea of what the card writer may do if he 
masters only one of the many alphabets which we 
have illustrated. 
Our “Peerless Freezer” card shows a combination 
of Soennecken pen_and brush work. An entirely 
different style of lettering is used in the head lines, 
“French Vanilla Cream.” It would be a good idea 
for the card writer to occasionally practice with 
white ink on a colored or black board. This will 
assist in giving variety to your show-card work. 
However, when a colored or black board is used in 
the window or interior it should be used through- 
out the store, otherwise a variety of colors used at 
one time is apt to give a jumbled, patchy effect. 





Nebraska Retailer Familiar with 
Jobbers’ Price Discrepancy 


FAIRBURY, NEB., Jan. 25, 1915. 
HARDWARE AGE. 


Gentlemen: 


In your issue of January 21 you have a copy of 
“The Tabulation of Values,” as viewed by the differ- 
ent jobbers of different states on the same hard- 
ware items. I should like to express my views of 
the matter from the standpoint of a buyer who has 
been selling hardware at retail for twenty-five years 
and buying for the last fifteen years in a Nebraska 
town of six thousand people with from one to ten 
traveling salesmen to care for each day. 

I assure-you I am more than surprised at the 
astonishment shown by the editor and by the job- 
bers as to this difference in prices. If you will, 
either of you, take the pains to get thirteen net price 
sheets from as many different jobbers, you will get 
just the same results. Not long ago I offered to 
wager a new hat while in a jobber’s office, that his 
assertion, that all prices on staples in his city were 
the same, could be disproved, and that if he would 
name ten items, there would not be five of them the 
same. Show me a buyer of hardware of three years’ 
experience or more in a town of fifteen hundred 
people or larger, who will say he cannot buy hard- 
ware cheaper of the boys on the road than he can 


from the same house by mail, and I will gladly have © 


made an oil painting, life size, of his figure and 
present it to the Smithsonian Institute as a rarity 
never known before. The instances are of every- 
day occurrence and always will be so long as the 
human element is part of man. You will find these 
variations of price in your retail stores, in fact it 
would be a wonder indeed if you could get within 
twenty-five per cent. the same price on the same 
items from different jobbers. 


road salesman if he wants an order. 


The conditions as shown have long been known 
by retailers. Also it is impossible to help this only 
in one way, that is, when you mail an order, price 
it and instruct to ship only at price mentioned. 
Every jobber gives each salesman (house and road) 
the same price sheet without a doubt, but it’s not 
this price we have to pay when buying from the 
We always 
have time (or take it) for the traveling salesman. 
We are always glad to see him, for they are most 
all gentlemen nowadays. We get pointers from 
him and depend largely on him for the news of 
the trade. 

As to the jobber, we could not do business with- 
out him. He is a good friend in many ways, takes 
all kinds of pains to please us, takes goods back, 
hustles a rush order, delays another, balls things 
all up, straightens things all out, in fact he is 
human, and after the dollars the same as we re- 
tailers are. My personal view of the entire matter 
is, if “The Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association” 
or any other retailers’ publication is really desir- 
ous of helping the retailer in his buying right, they 
will make a very great change in getting at it. I 
think most retailers will agree with me when I say, 
“Price” talks; “hot air’ is not of much value in 
this pricing of hardware. I would suggest a page 
or two of prices, giving stock numbers, maker’s 
brand, and name of jobber who is making the price, 

Not long ago we saw such a list, and on looking 
it over you could get no idea of values, although 
each item was priced. One item was, “All steel 
hammers, $2.75 a dozen.” For the “love of Mike” 
was it a “Maydole,” “H & B,” or an “all steel’’ ham- 
mer which we pay $1.90 a dozen for? 

Now Mr. Editor, I truly beg your pardon. for 
this long “airing of my views,” but the deal is so 
very regular I could not help it. 

Very truly yours, 
C. C. HOWELL. 
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President - Urges Co-operation of Business Men—Price Maintenance 
~ Plan Recommended 
By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, February 5, 1915. 
HE third annual meeting of the Chamber of 


yf to-morrow evening. The three-day session 
now being held in Washington has developed, as was 
anticipated, into one of the most important trade 
gatherings held in recent years. Large questions 
of national import have been taken up for discus- 
sion, with the understanding that the conclusions 
reached will be placed before Congress as expressive 
of the business sentiment of the country. 

President Wilson, in an address before the con- 
vention last night, referred at length to the oppor- 
tunities for the extension of American commerce 
and discussed the advisability of amending the anti- 
trust laws so as to give the American exporter a 
greater freedom than he can now exercise. 


Urges Co-operation of Business Men 


The President suggested that the chamber, by 
means of its organization, may be able to be of as- 
sistance to him in working out a proper plan to help 
the manufacturers engaging in foreign trade. He 
said, however, that it will be necessary to show him 
that combinations, such as are proposed, will inure 
to the benefit of all who might desire to use them, 
rather than to the advantage of only the few who 
might be instrumental in forming them. 

“What I would like very much to be shown,” Mr. 
Wilson explained, “is a method of co-operation 
which is not a method of combination, not that the 
two words are mutually exclusive, but we have come 
to have a special meaning attached to the word 
‘combination’.” 

The President said that he hoped the organiza- 
tion would take steps to discover the opinion of the 
small merchants and bankers in the country dis- 
tricts on the subject. 


Price Maintenance Plan Recommended 


The special committee of the chamber appointed 
to consider the question of resale prices, in an ex- 


Commerce of the United States will conclude. 
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haustive report on the subject submitted to-day, 
urges the adoption of a price maintenance system. 

The committee states it is convinced, from a care- 
ful investigation of the matter from every point of 
view, that legislation permitting the maintenance of 
resale prices under proper restrictions on identified 
merchandise for voluntary purchase, made and sold 
under competitive conditions, would be to the best 
interests of the producer, the distributor and of the 
purchasing public, or consumer. 

Without the maintenance of resale prices, the re- 
port contends, it is clear that small retailers soon 
will be obliged to stop handling any trade-marked 
goods of known price within the competing radius 
of large scale retailers. As the competing radius 
of these large scale retailers is extended, this handi- 
cap upon the small retailer and through him upon 
the producer of trade-marked articles, is becoming 
extremely serious. 


Bad Effect on Small Retailers 


After discussing at length the effect of price-cut- 
ting of standardized goods upon producer, distrib- 
utor and consumer, the committee expresses as its 
opinion that the entire question hangs upon whether 
the reduced prices which the large scale retailer 
offers to the consumer in the form of cut prices on 
guaranteed goods gives to the consumer any advan- 
tage equal to the bad effects felt in other quarters, 
and eventually by the consumer himself. 

In summary it is contended that in some lines of 
trade in which identified goods play an increasing- 
ly important part, some adequate protection against 
price cutting of identified lines is a necessary alter- 
native to the complete annihilation of any except the 
most favorably located and the most efficiently oper- 
ated independent small retail concerns. 


Disapproves Administration’s Ship Bill 


This representative gathering of American busi- 
ness men takes sharp issue with President Wilson’s 
plan for a government-owned line of commercial ves- 
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sels. The report of the special committee on the 
merchant marine, signed by all but one of the mem- 
bers, declares against the principles of the pending 
bill, which is now the center of a bitter fight in the 
United States Senate. 

While condemning the pending measure, the re- 
port, which will very likely be adopted by the cham- 
ber, advocates the creation of a federal shipping 
board to encourage the establishment and successful 
operation of an American merchant marine, as well 
aS a marine development company, capitalized at 
$30,000,000, to advance government funds to buyers 
or builders of steamers. The report declares: 

“We believe the proposed government plan of pur- 
chase or construction, even if operation is avoided 
by charter to private persons, is wrong in principle 
and unwise if the result sought can be secured by 
private initiative supplementeé-by reasonable gov- 
ernment aid.” 

It is the contention of the members of the com- 
mittee that, owing to the world’s shipping condi- 
tions, government aid is absolutely essential to up- 
build the merchant marine. 


Would not Sell to Warring Nations 


One of the most striking resolutions presented to 
the convention provides that the economic pressure 
of the United States shall be exerted against for- 
eign countries engaging in war. The resolution 
would have the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, through its members, refuse to do business 
with any warring nation. 

The resolution concludes: “That the President and 
Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States be instructed to take all possible 
and proper means at their command to secure the 
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adoption by the next Hague conference of this pro- 
posal to apply the economic pressure of commerce 
as the most efficient, humane and civilized means of 
insuring the world’s peace.” 

Another matter of importance that was consid- 
ered by the chamber referred to the matter of ad- 
vertising. A report submitted yesterday by a spe- 
cial committee urged the enactment of a uniform 
advertising law that would prohibit false and fraud- 
ulent advertising. 

The conclusions and recommendations that are fin- 
ally approved by this national chamber of commerce 
will have considerable weight with Congress when 
that body comes to consider the several matters that 
are discussed. Heretofore, the recommendations of 
the chamber have been given careful consideration 
by the leaders at the capitol, and, it is expected, the 
results of the present meeting will wield a large 
influence upon any legislation that may be proposed 
to cover the various points in question. 


Comptroller Prohibits Overdrafts 


The Comptroller of the Currency has called upon 
all national banks to eliminate the practice of per- 
mitting overdrafts. Furthermore, Comptroller Wil- 
liams states he is determined that the institutions 
shall put his request into practical effect. ““Twenty 
million dollars a year tied up in overdrafts is far 
too great a sum: it is a decidedly bad practice,” said 
Mr. Williams to-day. 

While many strong protests have been received 
from bankers in various parts of the country, claim- 
ing that the prohibition would seriously interfere 
with their business, it .is stated at the Treasury 
Department that the Comptroller intends to enforce 
the order as directly and promptly as it is possible. 





EASTON FIRM SHOWS HORSESHOE WINDOW 
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Window display of Neverslip horseshoes made by Losey & Co., Easton, Pa. 


A®* soon as patent horseshoes, easily applied by 
the consumer, came to replace the product 
that required the services of a blacksmith every 
time a horse needed new calks, business in horse- 
shoer’s supplies has increased. Not only has this 
business increased in volume, but in profits fer the 
retailer. The splendid manner in which horse- 
shoes and calks of this nature are boxed has put 
the line on the shelving in the salesroom, and the 
attention it gets is much more marked. The com- 
mon horseshoes are still carried in the basement. 

Losey & Co., Easton, Pa., recently made a win- 
dow display of Neverslip goods, which is herewith 
reproduced. This display is not one that requires 
a great amount of work, for the splendid material 
furnished by the manufacturer has been used most 
effectively. There is just one keg in this window, 


and particular attention is called to the manner in 
which it has been used. The time to sell such 
goods is usually limited. More Neverslip or other 
patent horseshoes are sold in one slippery week than 
in the average month. During the months of Janu- 
ary, February and March we are apt to have days, 
or even weeks, when it is extremely dangerous to 
take a horse out of the stable unless he is properly 
shod. It is a good thing to be ready to co-operate 
with the weather man if such an occasion should 
occur in your town. Plan a Neverslip window dis- 
play. You may have shown one already this year, 
but if you have, plan still another one, and get it 
into your windows promptly if a slippery spell comes 
along. The display herewith reproduced was a 
splendid business stimulator for the progressive 
Pennsylvania concern which made it. 


























Technical English as Written by the Stenographer 


bese following letter is a sample of the kind turned 

out by the average stenographer when trying to 
write technical English. Persons who have had much 
experience in dictating letters and other subjects of a 
technical nature will readily recognize the type. Of 
course this letter is not a facsimile of one actually writ- 
ten, but is a compilation of the mistakes frequently 
made by stenographers who have not had much experi- 
ence in technical work. 


Cosmos & Co., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

We beg to advise that our model B type R machine is 
best adopted to the work you refer to. This machine 
has a last iron base, with a phosphate bronze frame. 
Its total weight is only eighty pounds. 

This machine was designed by our corpse of en- 
gineers with the idea of combining strength with light- 
ness. Its bearings are of magnolius metal, its shafts 
of Rome-nickel steel, and its pins are of bold rolled steel 
Cy and Ide treated. Its springs have the greatest pos- 
sible restlessency and are made by a special process on 
a lawn swing turret lathe. Its housing is formed in 
two pieces by a compound die on a lunch press. 

It operates on a current of 110 colts and 8 lampears. 
It can be used with any steam engine having an in- 
cubated horsepower of six or greater at an hour P. M. 
of 200. 

Trusting this information will answer your require- 
ments, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
MECHANICAL SUPPLY CoO. 


P. S.: You did not state whether your engine is 
condescending or noncondescending, so we have as- 
sumed it to be the latter.—By F. B. Hays, in Machinery. 


The Browns of Yesteryear 


ISITOR (at seance)—“I want to talk with Mr. 
Brown.” 

Attendant—“What Mr. Brown?” 

Visitor—“I cannot remember his first name, but he 
is only lately deceased. 

Attendant (formerly a department store worker)— 
“Please show the gentleman some of the latest shades 
of Browns.”—Exchange. 


Advanced Phase of the Subject 


OUR wife is strong for woman suffrage?” 
“Yes,’ replied Mr. Meekton, “but she is perfctly 
liberal about it. She says that some of the men ought 
to be allowed to vote, too.”—Washington Star. 


The Negligent Hens 


“What little eggs!” exclaimed Mrs. Newlywed. “I 
shall have to get the grocer to let the hens set on them 
a little longer.”—E-xchange. 


From the Chestnut Tree 


ENTIST (as woman in chair opens mouth very 
wide)—That will do, madam. I’ll stand outside 
while I pull the tooth. 


The mother tongue has the father tongue beaten. 
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The House by the Side of the Road 


HERE are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


ET me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the Cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


SEE from my house by the side of the road 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their 
tears— 
Both part of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


KNOW there are brook-gladdened meadows 
ahead 
And mountains of wearisome hight; 
That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night, 
But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, — 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like the man who dwells alone. 


ET me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— é 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they 
are strong. 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the Cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


Some Grown-Ups Feel This Way 


T was a little girl at Malden who, having been 
naughty, and having received a punishment from 
her mother, said this prayer fervently when she went 
to bed that night: “O God, please make me good; not 
real good, but just good enough so I won’t have to be 
whipped.”—F'rom the Best Stories in the World. Com- 
piled by Thomas L. Masson. Copyrighted, 1913, by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Susceptible Systems 


An epidemic of colds has struck town. Henry Bailey 
and Andy Gaggett and two of Hepburn’s mules have 
it—Wardsville (Neb.) News. 


One little taste of defeat is difficult to swallow. 





PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


A Business Boosting Circular—Innovation in Store Paper Make-Up 


A Real Live Woman's Page manency, for women will lay aside for future refer- 
No. 1 (6% in. x 10 in.)—The Gamble Hardware ence articles that interestingly touch upon their 
Company of Wetumpka, Ala., sends us the January various activities. This particular page is well 
issue of its store paper The Gamble Hardware and handled and we congratulte the Gamble firm on 
Furniture News, from which we have taken the page securing the services of such an interesting writer 
reproduced herewith. A page exclusively devoted as Mrs. McMoins proves herself to be. The illus- 
to women’s varied interests is an innovation in trated heading is also very happily worked out. 
store paper make-up. We think it a first-rate idea. This page should carry a live suggestion to every 
The woman’s page in the daily newspaper is merchant who issues a store paper. 
an established institution and why not take care of 
the ladies in your store paper? In the light of our Strong Appeal to the Pocketbook 
own experience, this sort of a page in a store paper No. 2 (2 cols. x 834 in.)—Milt Benson of Saranac, 


will add tremendously to its effectiveness, for it Mich., sends us ers yer sya 
$10 to $20 





insures a more careful reading on the part of the’ this ad which is 
women folk. And it gives each issue a greater per- a well - balanced * ° 
is worth saving 


Does the Hen ee Many of your neighbors are saving 
Scratching Because « NOT ON YOUR that Saab money every winter on 
their fuel bills. ‘Their homes are healthful- 


the Worms are LIFE !? ly heated with Favorite Base Burners. _ 
Searce ? You can put back the same amount in 


your purse every year for a life-time if you 
ee Favorite -* your- ~ age Don’t a 
word for this—ask the people who are using these 
remarkable 





Every one admits that the HUMBLE HEN 
is one of the most persistent and successful 
advertisers the world knows. There is an old 
story which runs something ‘ike this— 

Why are HENS’ EGGS in such demand 








ote live vay another winter ina os cold, 





while no one calls for DUCK EGGS? The rooms, faintly 
answer is that when a duck lays an egg she warped, by peorr-nade 
own climate in entire 


—_— ” 
i 
—* 


just waddles off and makes no fuss about it, 


—_— 
> 

—_ 

— . 
o 


— 


home day and 





When the Duck but when a hen lays an egg she raises Cain; When the Hex: att eS ee 
levs-an E ‘you can hear her all over the barnyard, and lays an Egg. Seia The Favorite not only cuts 
4 =e. this advertising NATURALLY CREATES A , ZT fuel bills, but aloo insures the 
BIG DEMAND for hen eggs. wits tions, Your family don't have 
' War or no war, imitate the hen and hustle. N4 to breathe og mt gus 
One way to do this is to cut out the WAR ee cunfindvelial tromndrudgury Sar 
AND HARD TIMES talk and talk business. i enone 
Another is to impress upon the farmer the ea5¢ separated 
necessity of paying at least-.a portion of his a one -2en aany 
bills. The farmers are selling a lot of stuff no other jstoves equal the Fav- 
and are CARRYING THE MONEY HOME in- ee ee 
stead of paying their bills or putting it in iin 
bank and are crying “The Country is going to og We Wouldn't coll Povorites 
the devil”, while if they only knew it—well nt gears opens ale on 
the answer is—THEY ARE MAKING THINGS je oppor ah A 





J WORSE. 
Conditions throughout the country are im- a 2 , 

proving a great deal and if the farmers would ‘ MILT. BEN SON - 
Carrying Money put their money in the bank, PAY AT LEAST Looking for Easy ee a 

Home. A PART OF THEIR DEBTS, it would ease Money. ) 
things up a great deal more. The bank is the 
safest place for his money anyhow. If he 
carries it home he is liable to be ROBBED 
AND MURDERED on the way, (From the 
papers you will notice this happens very often) 
and again his house ay burn down. 














CUTLER-HAMMER 


Electric Heating Appliances 
Se eee combination 
stoves as the best that money can buy. The guarantee of ihe maker and 
our own personal guarantee is back “of every article. 

isc Stoves Watch Our Windows 


They are alvays working with 
Safer and more con- | oor istertor cieplay te tale the 
a 


m 
— than oi! or ~~ There are bundreds of useful 
iis water, watm articles that you buy at a 


" ; y 
milk, coffee -_ tea. re 50 very we low, pe ie that cx ev abies 

rou & that arti ’ 
tea. Prices up to. Kove that to fallieg upart 
CUTLER-HAMMER 


TOASTERS A tool bandle containing an 
19c 


assortment of 10 stect 
Make delicious toast | 000!9 «+---++ssereereeses es 


on the table as fast as 
two people can eat it. == am 
























Another thing we want you to consider is 
Cold Feet. that practically everything you have in stock, Marking Time. 
with the possible exception of Cotton Goods, 














is going to be much HIGHER. The SOUTH is Browns the surface quickly leaving 

not going to the dogs by any means, even if ( pp ee ' $5. of Grit” potate. tb? be ranea ta” 
afew ofusdohavetogiveupour Automobiles # #$$j{-—— —_—_—— soot for testing Be 
we are going to get along all right. DO NOT pa oe earn 





GET COLD FEET, but MARK TIME FOR A 
WHILE, for just as sure as you are living, 
prosperity is coming and cqming good and 
strong. The SOUTH is in a better position 


Combination Table Stoves 


A frying’ pao; griddle,-toaster, Woilér; brdMer and oven combined, 
furnished with three heat switch, hot, medium 
. $12.50 


MMOT. wc cer ee ewes aeres 























than ever before, so just keep a stiff upper CUTLER- HAMMER 
-4 on fe oe Do NOT TALK WAR—TALK ELECTRIC IRONS 
rma - An entinely new design. Has features 
RY ~ 2 . not possessed by od other iron. The push 
} Se , Ftrvetires,. avd A cme, eoables the cur- 
i aan : = 3- pound vGiknecasel $4.50 to 9-pound.......... $6.50 < 
War Talk. W AR Fy E HARDWARE CO. 
Business Talk. | 13 South Sixth Street 
‘Store ‘Closed at 9 P. M. Saturdays 


Remember the old saying “Everything 
happens for the best”. Believe this and you 
are bound to be happy. 





No. 2—At the top: The whole story 
is told in the two first paragraphs. 


COTTRELL SADDLERY CO., Inc, “The Harness People” RICHMOND, VA. No. 3—The illustrations are clear, 
the text snappy, and the pricing 


No. 1—Faith in the banks and in the South is urged complete 
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February 11, 1915 


argument in favor of the Favorite Base Burner. 
The headlines in conjunction with the illustration 
make a strong surface appeal to the economically 





inclined reader. 


The first paragraph states the 
proposition, and the second paragraph clinches the 


GAMBLE HARDWARE AND FURNITURE NEWS % 








With prices a third moré than 
they were last year and in some 
eases doubled many families are fail- 
ing to make ends meet. These ¢on- 
ditions are. not likely to decrease 
and there {s a growing nocessity for 


the study of deriving from a limited) 


income the largest amount of actual 
and apparent comfort. 


The two fundamental ‘priuciples} 


that should regulate our expendi- 
tures are: 

1. To buy those things that are 
most serviceable, that they. may be 
useful and appropriate for the long- 
eet time. 

2. To employ skill and judgment 
in extracting from all our materials 
whether old or new the fullest and 
most varied service they will give. 

In the purchase of foods the er- 
ror which first besets a woman who 
feels committed to econdmy is to re- 
gret that she cannot have the first 
quality of everything for her table. 
With this feeling she tannet make 
the best of what she has. It is quite 
possible to combine foods -tmat are 
good and wholesome into the most 
palatable and nutritious if sufficient 
thought is given them. ; 

A very wise. student of lifé has 
recently written helpful advice to 
the effect that we all eat too mach; 
that our deserts are not ngeded, but 
only surfeit us,and that many foods 
are eaten because they are. placed 
before us, not because we crave or 
need them. 





What other Needle Workers have 
Found ont. 
lf readers will save old ribbons, 


-the umbrella 





By MRS. C. G. McMORRIS 


silk scraps and pieces of silk cloth- 


ing, cut them in half-inch strips, 
sew them together at the ends and 
wind into balls, they will have the 
material ready for some handsome 
knitted or erocheted rugs. These 


‘strips also omke very pretty woven 
| rugs. 





A very practical way to finish the 
bottom of underskirts is to make @ 
deep hem and then on this work a 


simple design of leaves and @ row 


of scallops ai the bottom. When the 
hem begins to wear cut around the 

scallops, overcast them and the 
skirt will do duty for a long time. 
This will greatly prolong the ser- 
vice of children's clothes. 





Biack velvet or silk hats can be 
wenderfully freshened by rubbing 
the entire surface with a small piece 
of black velvet dipped in olive oil. 





When laundering an embroidered) 


linen centerpiecec or doily for the 
first time, it usually puckers in the 
center. To do away with this, dip 
the plain center in very thin boil- 
ed starch, holding the embroidered 
edges in the hand, so that they can- 
not get wet. Dry again then démpen 
well before pressing and the ar- 
ticle will press out perfectly smooth. 





a tiny hole in a black umbrella 
may be mended by pressing over 
the hole on the wrong side, a small 
piece of black court plaster. If this 
ig done when the hole first appears. 
may be vsed for a 
Tong time after it is mended. 





In Fashion's Realm 

And now the narrow skirts are « 
memory. The skirts are wider and 
im most cases circular. The circular 
seems to be the favorite, but the 
yoke follows close behind. You can 
transform your old tunic ekirt by 
using the narrow drop skirt for the 
yoke and drop the tunic to your 
hips. 

We will soon have the high coli- 
lars and Have to give up our com- 
fortable open neck. The February 


'Designer terms the new collars as 


“ehokers.”” 

Short coats will be much worn 
this spring. Especially popular are 
the military effects. 

The Empire waist line will be 
seen in most of the new Spring 
dresses. 





TO MY FRIENDS: 


It is with great pleasure to me to 
announce to my friends, that I am 


back with the Gamble Hardware Co., 


at my old post, ready to serve my 
friends at any time and expect you 
to come into our place and make it 
your headquarters while in town. I 
will do my best at all times to be of 
any service I can to you, Thanking 
you for past favors and wishing you 
all a very prosperous and happy new 
yoar, I am, 
Very respectfully, 
L. A. COLLINS 





“Do you know that when I was 
born I weighed only a pound and a 
halt?” 

“You don’t mean it! And did you 
live?"’"—Exchange 








No. 4—An innovation in store paper make-up 


argument by means of reference which is always a 
strong way of proving an assertion. The adver- 
tising campaign of a well known automobile is based 
on personal reference, and it has been a success. 
The balance of the text is an enlargement of the 
first two paragraphs, and it reads well, answering 
a number of vexing questions that are always asso- 
ciated with the heating problem. This copy is well 
worth a careful reading. The whole story is told 
in the first two paragraphs. If the reader ignored 
the balance of the text, he would have the gist of 
the appeal. 


Good Selection of Electrical Devices 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 71% in.)—Here is the sort of an 
electrical appliance ad that we like to see. Four 
excellent devices are featured, illustrated, de 
scribed, priced. The illustrations are clear, the text 
snappy and the pricing complete. And a guarantee 
featured in the opening talk gives the reader confi- 
dence in the whole appeal. The writer of the ad 
chose the four appliances with fine judgment. 
Every one of them is entirely practical and each 
fills a long felt need in portable and convenient 
heating. A number of electrical appliances do not 
appeal strongly to the sense of the practical and 
these are better left out of a general electrical ap- 
pliance ad. Note the box featuring the window dis- 
play and two special values. The manner in which 
this matter is set absolutely separates it from the 
main thought of the ad—a pointer for those of you 
who are inclined to mix up your appeal. Sent by 
the Warner Hardware Company, 13 South Sixth 
street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Harness Ad with a Punch 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 6 in.) —If we were in the market 
for harness, this ad would influence us greatly. At 
least, it would bring us to the Storm & Erickson 
store for the purpose of investigating. The ad is 
logical and in natural sequence from the first word 
to the last. The heading tells us that hand-sewed 
harness is best in the long run and the subheads 
feature two of the most important factors of hand- 
sewed harness. The first paragraph makes an im- 
portant point by showing the reader that not all 
shop-made harness is hand-made. The second para- 
graph features a strong testimonial. We would 
have added to this a line reading “name on re- 
quest.” Then the details of the $45 harness outfit 
are presented to the reader. In short, when one is 
through reading this ad, there is nothing to do but 
to pay the store a visit and personally inspect the 
harness. This inclination is further strengthened 
by the matter in each of the two boxes opposite the 
firm name. This ad comes to us from the Storm & 
Erickson Hardware Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Confidence-Breeding Talk 


No. 5 (24 in. x 38 in.)—The European war has 
been largely responsible for a general business de- 
pression throughout the country, and particularly 
in the South. But things are not so bad as some 
gloomy war talkers would have us believe. To put 
the brakes on the pessimists, the Cottrell Saddlery 
Company, Richmond, Va., has issued a poster, 24 
x 38 inches, one side of which is reproduced here- 
with. The poster is an excellent example of how 
forceful an argument can be made by the use of 
graphic treatment in illustrations and text. The 
cuts drive home every important point in a manner 
that hardly could be equalled by type alone. And 
the text is made strongly convincing by the large 
size of type used (remember, the size of the poster 
is 24’x 38 inches) and the homely analogy, that 
American money is still in America, is made ap- 
parent, and the disastrous results of hoarding are 
also plainly pointed out to the farmer. Faith in 
the banks and in the South is urged, and no farmer 
can finish reading this appeal without mentally 
resolving to do his share to ease up general condi- 
tions. On the reverse side of this circular the. 
Cottrell Company presents its complete line of 
harness, saddles, harness hardware, robes and acces- 
sories. The sending of this circular by J. T. Pal- 
metary, president of the Cottrell Saddlery Com- 
pany, was inspired by his reading of L. S. Soule’s 
article “The Hen Side of the Hardware Business,” 
in the Annual Spring Buying Number of HaArp- 
WARE AGE, January 28. 


Fand Sewed Harness 


The Best For Hard Work 











Strictly i Made of the 
Hand Made Best Select 
Throughout Leather 





We want you to know what good HARNESS really is. Some people think 
Mr. _Farmer:- SHOP MADE HARNESS is the same as HAND MADE. We not only make 
our HARNESS In our own shop, but SEW every stitch by hand—we have no sewing machines of any kind. 
We have a good reputation on these goods and have built up a nice.trade all over the state 
‘ A prosperous farmer from McLoud said: “I can't understand why a man will 
Last Week buy machine made HARNESS when he can get SUCH GOODS AS THESE 
for just a little more.” We have made three sets of HARNESS for this man and will put out another one 
for him this spring. ‘ : 


Here is What We Give You For $45.00 


Bridles, Round Nose Rand Fronts and Winkers, Box Loop Checks Sensible. Blinds. Hook & Terrett 
Pad, 1%” Hip Straps, 1%” Belly Band Billets, 1%” Raised Traces, raised with solid leather, guaranteed not 
to rip for 5 years, tines 1%” Double and Stitched at check, 19 to 20 feet tong, No. & Concord Hame, 
Regular $8.00 collars with this et. : 

All made of No. 1 Star Oak Backs., We puut so Bellys or Shanks ifto any of our HARNESS. 


1Storm & Erickson|*= 
HARDWARE CO. Paver 
_ Ril North Broadway, Oklahome City 


Come 














No. 5—Logical and in natural sequence 














Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The expected advance in prices of wire 
nails scheduled for February 1 was not made, 
but there are reports that the market will be 
$1 higher within a very short time. 


Business in the South is showing marked 
improvement, due to the fact that cotton is 
moving more freely than at any time since 
the war began. 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


The railroads are buying a fair amount of 
material, but as yet purchases of steel rail 
are not as heavy as expected. 


The Steel Corporation piants operated last 
week to between 50 and 55 per cent. of ingot 
capacity, which is the heaviest rate attained 
in several months. 











Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 9, 1915. 


be improvement that has come to the steel trade 

is very well illustrated in the monthly blast fur- 
nace report of February 1, issued last week. This re- 
port shows that in January the total output of pig 
iron in the United States was 1,601,421 tons, a gain 
over December of 85,669 tons, or 2,763 tons per day. 
This gain in output of pig iron was made mostly by the 
starting up of blast furnaces belonging to the large 
steel companies. Since January 1, the Carnegie steel 
Company has blown in no less than 10 blast furnaces, 
now operating 32 out of a total of 59 stacks. At one 
time the Carnegie Steel Company was operating only 
22 blast furnaces. Another encouraging feature of the 
situation is that the large steel works are showing a 
steady increase in rate of operation. The Steel Corpo- 
ration plants operated last week to between 50 and 55 
per cent. of ingot capacity, which is the heaviest rate 
attained in several months. Other large steel interests, 
such as the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, Cambria Steel Company 
report they are operating to fuller capacity than for 
some months. 

The railroads are buying a fair amount of material, 
but as yet, purchases of steel rails are not as heavy 
as expected. Last week more than 100,000 tons were 
placed, the largest orders being 27,000 tons for the 
Chicago & Northwestern, over 30,000 tons for the Erie, 
and 25,000 tons for the Baltimore & Ohio. As yet 
orders for steel cars are not coming out very freely, but 
reports are here that some of the large trunk lines are 
making up estimates for upwards of 100,000 cars. 

Late last week the Carnegie Steel Company, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company and Republic Iron & Steel 
Company put prices on plates, shapes and bars to the 
basis of 1.10c. for February shipment, 1.15c. for March 
and 1.20c. for second quarter. It is claimed these prices 
are being firmly held, but the amount of new business 
booked since January 1 has been below expectations. 
This is largely due to the fact that heavy consumers 
placed contracts in December for their needs through 
first quarter of 1915. 

During nearly all of last week, independent sheet 
and tin plate manufacturers that sign the Amalgamated 
scale were in session in Pittsburgh with officials of the 
Amalgamated Association, trying to get a reduction in 
recent scale rates for sheet and tin mill labor. It is 
claimed that some of the larger sheet and tin plate mills 
that‘do not sign the scale have reduced labor from 10 
to 15 per cent. The mills that sign the scale want the 
same reduction made in the Amalgamated rate. At this 
writing the matter has not been settled, but it is prob- 
able the mills will be granted the concessions they ask. 

As yet prices on other lines of iron and steel have 
not changed. The National Tube Company has short- 
ened discounts on wrought steel pipe for April delivery 
one point, or $2 a ton, and on May and June two points, 
or $4 aton. The company has not made a definite ad- 
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vance in prices on wrought-steel pipe for those de- 
liveries, but has instructed its sales agents that they 
may accept business at these prices if customers desire 
to place the orders. Taken as a whole, the steel situa- 
tion looks better than at any time for some months, and 
it is believed the turn has been reached. 

The local hardware trade is not in satisfactory con- 
dition. The secretary of one of the leading hardware 
jobbing houses in this city, states that business is a 
good deal below normal and the prospects for early in- 
crease are not bright. The retail hardware trade is 
buying only such quantities of goods as it absolutely 
needs, and is not showing any desire to carry heavier 
stocks. It is believed the demand for builders’ hard- 
ware will soon show material increase, as plans are now 
being made to start outdoor work as soon as weather 
conditions permit, and this means resumption of build- 
ing operations. The country hardware trade is not 
buying heavily, as conditions of roads are bad, and 
customers go to the country stores to make purchases 
only when their needs absolutely demand. However, it 
is believed that by April, conditions in the hardware 
trade will be a good deal better and volume larger. 
Prices are not showing any material change, and prob- 
ably will not show any general advance until demand 
is heavier. Collections are reported fairly good. 


WIRE NAILS.—The expected advance in prices of 
wire nails scheduled for February 1 was not made, 
but there are reports that the market will be $1 higher 
within a very short time. The new demand for wire 
nails since the $1.55 price was fixed has been quiet and 
only for small lots, the large buying trade having 
covered at the $1.50 price. Mills report specifications 
coming in quite freely, retailers desiring to accumulate 
larger stocks of wire nails in view of the opening up 
of spring trade. Prices are reported firm on the basis 
of $1.55 in carload and larger lots to the large trade. 

We quote wire nails as follows: In carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.55 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 


CuT NAILS.—The new demand is quiet and mostly for 
small lots to meet current needs. Shipments to the 
South and Southwest are fairly heavy, more cut nails 
being used in these sections than elsewhere. 

We quote nails at $1.50 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 

BarRB WiIRE.—Jobbers and retail dealers are placing 
orders more freely for barb wire in expectation of the 
opening up of spring trade. Reports are still current 
of another advance of $1 a ton in prices of barb wire 
to be made in the very near future, but the trade is 
pretty well covered up to April at prices ruling before 
the advance of January 11. 


We quote painted barb wire to jobbers, $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.00 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 
point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 
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FENCE WIRE.—The new demand is increasing and 
from the South has been quite heavy for some. time. 
Manufacturers are specifying freely against contracts 
and are accumulating heavy stocks of fencing in an- 
ticipation of an active spring trade. Prices are re- 
ported firm and some in the trade are looking for an 
early advance. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.35 base; galvanized, $1.75, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The Republic, Carnegie, 
Jones & Laughlin and Cambria Steel Companies have 
fixed prices on merchant steel bars on the basis of 1.10c. 
for February, 1.15c. for March and 1.20c. for second 
quarter delivery. Most large consumers covered in De- 
cember through first quarter and specifications against 
contracts in January and at present have been quite 
heavy. The new demand for common iron bars is only 
fair and mostly for small lots. Some of the Eastern 
makers have recently reduced prices of puddling 50 
cents per ton. 


We quote steel bars at 1.10c. for February; 1.15c. for 


March, and 1.20c. for second quarter delivery. 

We quote common iron bars at 1.10c. to 1.15c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

TIN PLATE.—Mills are now busy rolling plate for the 
large orders of can makers and meat packers on the 
Pacific coast. Last week the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company was operating to 90 per cent. of 
capacity and the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company of 
Weirton, W. Va., has started up its Steubenville works, 
containing 12 hot mills which has been idle for some 
time. Prices of pig tin are advancing and the market 
on tin plate is firmer than for some time. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.15 to $3.20 per base box, 
depending on the order. 


We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Nuts, Botts AND Rivets.—The large consuming 
trade is pretty well covered through first quarter, and 
in some cases in second quarter of this year. Very low 
prices have been made on these contracts, particularly 
by makers of nuts and bolts in the Chicago district. 
The new demand is only. fair and for small lots. The 
demand for structural and boiler rivets is moderate, 
but prices are only fairly strong. Discounts on nuts and 
bolts are still being very much shaded and depend on 
the size of the order, the buyer and the deliveries 
wanted. 

We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. and boiler rivets at 
1.50c. in carload lots, small lots taking an advance of about 
le. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 


lb. or over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 
works. 





Coach and lag SCrEWS....ccccccccccees 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut Cs 6x. 00-03 0s 80% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads... .80 and 5% off 
Large carriage I occa ae ead aa 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled. threads. ..80 and 10% off 
Large machine ange len na NSS 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small......... 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, blank and tapped...... $6.30 off list 
Se 0.2666 te sub beneesencened $7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger............ $7.20 off list 


C.P.C. and R, sq. nuts, blank and tapped. $6.00 off list 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in 7.80 off list 
Coa, Wee GND BIGn cc co cccosecseces $5.50 off list 
eh BO ET Se eee ee $5.90 off list 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, Fe) in. or under. .85, 10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, in. and larger. .85 and 5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. -80, 10 & 5% off 
Rivets, tin plated, packages........ 80, 10 and 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages... .80,10 and 5% off 
Standard cap SCFeEWS .....ccccces 70,10 and 10% off 
Standard set-SCrewS ......-eeeeee. 75,10 and 10% off 





SHEETS.—The continued advance in prices of spelter 
has again put up the market on galvanized sheets, 
No. 28 gauge now being quoted at 3c., maker’s mill, for 
prompt acceptance, none of the mills being willing to 
accept contracts for future delivery at this price on 
account of the uncertainty as to the future of the 
spelter market. The new demand for black and galvan- 
ized sheets is heavy, and quite an export trade is being 
done by several of the leading mills, heavy shipments 
of black and galvanized sheets having been made to 
Japan and Russia. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
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which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
I NGS ea nn 6 waltid dae dake else ee 1.25 to 1.30 
I a a we es rae ae 1.30 to 1.35 
NY I ng Bele ak ald a oath a 1.35 to 1.40 
ee ee ee wns a o's od a 6 a os awk Che ore we 1.45 to 1.50 
Se i ne 06.6 Ue eed cece bean eenss 1.55 to 1.60 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
i Ae naa. 4 6 0 dnd 6 wd s domed eed Dae a 1.50 
I CN na fe i carat i a i a a hee al 1.50 
eer re. 06 oie ao aS 6 a ba eee ceeds 1.55 
I I i ee a +. 2.1.60 
PR BD er ere rae eC ot ee ae 1.65 
SS Se ee nda heh egew we aa wes 1.70 
ee ee Sb bn oWk 6a ee roan wk dere uses 1.75 
i Me on a6 6e 08s od Swen és dadbeede babdamiseunes 1.80 
a6 tidkieks ok orks de haéeckhek uta ae 1.85 
Pd aha oe 62a de eee be bbb ation wouwies 1.90 
FS 6 OR clea Aare aOR 6 le eek CRE COO HR 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per Ib. 


De ne dace oo 0.0 Obes Maes Oectes 1.80 to 1.85 
Bi eh eee eb oh ee et ow ebae eee ee 1.90 to 1.95 
a ee ie ek & 1.90 to 1.95 
po RR er a ee re ee 5 to 2.10 
I I Nid he 6 ie ig aia iS oh ee 0 to 2.25 
A le atin ed ihe & Wal ee eu ee 2.35 to 2.40 
IS a il ae late ie ere 2.50 to 2.55 
ST A ox ie ch saat es dent hak ced ca oe lai a ae ee 2.65 to 2.70 
Me: TG 660.06 ve kbb bade ws eee 2.80 to 2.85 
DR aids ae dé de Jwelee 66s iene eee 2.95 to 3.00 
Bt Gs ed oko) > 0d beeen otal Dee 3.10 to 3.15 


CORRUGATING ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25to28 19to 24 12tol18 
ee, GP GE, . dau wc feeds 0.15 0.10 0.05 
CIRO. FORMER. « « 6:00.060¢ 0,0 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

0 SE ear ee Pe 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 ae ae a 
5% to 1% in. corrugated... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

Wie GE «owe 6c cdvess 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

Without Cleats ...cccecces 0.15 0.15 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped.......... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding .......... 0.25 0.25 
I i. ea we od ae 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

ER Sa ey Se ee 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps and cleats ......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

I nok Si drs as Ok le de hh a ei 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


BOILER TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel, and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 


Lap eo Steel 


2 OEE @ MBs cece sconass 62 | 1 Dt cen cewaweeee.ceues 
GER saspcecsnvecoanaés 59 | De Be Deccccecesece 49 
ew & . | Seer ee SS FE 45 
8.) OS 10 + Bie OO BD Oh... cccccsccs 54 
3% and 4% in.......... 72 | 3 and 8% in............ 57 
Lf rere. 65 Son Ge OU Mh... cc cccce 60 
if SS Serr rrr 62 e fs ree 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 


Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River, must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 


WROUGHT PIPE.—New demand for large pipe for gas 
and oil lines continues heavy, the National Tube Com- 
pany having taken an order for 100 miles of 6-in. pipe 
for an oil line for delivery in the Southwest. It is said 
several large gas and oil lines are being figured on 
and if they go through, will need a very heavy tonnage 
in large sizes of pipe. The current demand for 
wrought-iron and steel pipe is increasing, but for 
locomotive and boiler tubes is quiet and mostly for 
small lots. 


Butt Weld 
Steel 
a Galv. Inches "Black Galv. 
%, . ond 3%. 74 53% FT = eae 47 
sh a a-ha aa a 78 671%, eink diesen kat 46 
Fi gt fan Swear 81 Vary -@ [4 wédeeed ocecSc 56 
% tO BB .¥i'..c< 72 61 
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Lap Weld 
Sa ehrenn ete eek 78 69 1¢ Re 56 45 
SOR OOD. Gideicvss 80 71% ey er 67 56 
ff Sf arses 77 661, ree on 68 58 
i ee Bes <eceas 63 Daw MW Besvek's cc 70 61 
i 6¢0530s4s0040 61 | af Ff eee 70 61 
Py RAGS a ed eit 68 55 
Reamed and Drifted 
1 to 3, butt..... 79 70% 1 to 1%, butt... 70 59 
2, la 4 a rey 76 67 tt = 70 59 
2% to 6, lap.... 78 69 Re ED <obie'» © 0-0 6 54 43 
Ce on ke ek ae 65 54 
~ Beery 66 56 
2% to 4, lap.... 68 59 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ih» y%and %&. y Se © SE (ate kesnecow es 63 52 
| RR ae are , Ee rrr 67 60 
“7 Be ks.«.cc00% 73 It Ske 8) arr 71 62 
3 Serer 79 7214 | Zand 2%....... 72 63 


Hardware Age 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


Tee ae eee ee 75 6614 eer rey 59 
YS Sa ee 77 6814 — POPP ree 66 58 
Ng Ae 76 7% fy > SSeS 70 61 
s . aerate. 69 58% 41 2 Aree 69 60 
ee ie, saci a ae 64 5314 ~ * “aoa 63 53 

el FR eee 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Ae eee 64 13 Be Wr 57 49 
= FO Saar 67 60% | A es) ER 60 52 
 - . ere 69 6214 2 and 21% iis lh 62 54 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
da tg ol tl 65 581% I ee en 55 49 
, > Se 67 6016 rth |) ear 54 
reir te 66 59% 4% GP 59 53. 
ff aes 59 481% NN AM na 52 42 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent. is 
allowed over the above discounts. 
The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 


weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are twe.. 


(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., February 8, 1915. 


EAVY snow storms in the West have inconve- 
nienced and delayed traveling salesmen during 
the week and the ordinary run of orders has been re- 
duced. Reports from conventions indicate that dealers 
are buying in small quantities and the total volume 
does not show the improvement that has been expected. 
It is stated that business in the South is showing 
marked improvement due to the fact that cotton is 
moving more freely than at any time since the war 
began. 

In spite of the fact that the banking report shows an 
increasing surplus, collections show little improvement. 

Orders for wire products show some decrease for the 
week though the business in this line is better than in 
others handled by the hardware retailer. 

Prices on wire products are firm and in some quar- 
ters it is expected that an advance may be made within 
the next few weeks. Quote all wire products same 
as last week. Quote linseed oil on basis of 57 cents raw 
in carload lots and 58 cents boiled with the usual ad- 
vances for smaller lots. 


WIRE NAILS.—Specifications for shipment on con- 
tracts recently placed were received in good numbers 
during the week. Prices are very firm and it seems to 
be a good time for the dealer to keep his stock very 
complete though nothing in the situation warrants 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, February 6, 1915. 


EFERENCES to the state of trade are as variable 
as ever, depending on the section of the country, 
type of merchandise. and temperament of individuals. 
There is universal agreement, however, that most dis- 
tributors are at a low ebb on their merchandise stocks. 
The following observations are typical of general con- 
ditions. One level-headed manufacturer in large lines 
of high grade tools made at several factories, dwells on 
the lack of confidence in general conditions, adding 
that his salesmen have found business a little better 
in Pittsburgh and Cleveland on the way out and are 
getting a few orders in Chicago, but that they are very 
small compared with what they should be. 

The head of another house, within a hundred feet, 
representing directly a number of manufacturers, in- 
cluding tools, says that its score of salesmen felt as he 
did at the end of December. That they had had a good 
run of business, were holding prices stiff, talking 
quality, and putting in faithful work educating the 
trade to buy their lines. 

The railroads he says need much and must have sup- 
plies, but expects that they will buy conservatively 
for some time; adding that with them the year had 





speculative buying. We quote wire nails, f.o.b. Chi - 


cago, as follows: 


es tl nee cee ew usecess $1.739 base 
Ce ee re. site eo kee ee ta 1.789 base 
Less than carloads to retailers.......... 1.889 base 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, f.o.b. Chicago, bright, 
same price as nails. Staples, galvanized, an advance of 


40c. 
BARB WIRE.—The movement of barb wire to com- 


plete stocks for spring trade is good. Prices are firm. 


as quoted. We quote barb wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


Carloads to jobbers, painted............. $1.739 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.......... 2.139 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.789 base 
Carloads to retailers, galvaniged......... 2.189 base 


An additional advance for 10c. for less than carloads. 


FENCE WIRE.—The situation shows improvement. In 
the grain states good purchases by farmers are assured. 
on account of the prices being received for their 
products. Increased buying in the south is also re- 
ported. We quote fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.............. $1.939 
Carloads to retailers, annealed......... 26 ee 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized.. Seer) 
Carloads to jobbers, annealed ee were 1.539 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


LINSEED OIL.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure- 


old process oil: 


A a inn ch pull any ow 04 hs Cees 
a ree ... wee 





started off well. He mentioned as a recent circum. 
stance two mail orders (in a total of 250) which were- 
equal to any they ever had in many years of experience,. 
covering in the main most kinds of their goods and in 


excellent assortments. That a normal number of’ 


orders by comparison would range at from 175 to 200. 
Manufacturers, jobbers and retailers have undoubtedly 
long been endeavoring to reduce stocks and turn 
merchandise into money. 

Another successful merchant carrying large stocks, 
says that his experience. has been that January was 
off and February doesn’t look any better; that cus- 
tomers are buying very sparingly, collections are poor, 


and trade in tools is slack. He has found prices a little- 


uncertain and retailers are not buying, in this territory, 
because of light trade last year, therefore naturally 


waiting until they have disposed of certain classes of’ 


stock carried over from the fall. 
The larger stores seem to be worse off than the smal] 
ones, which have service departments, such as tinsmith- 


ing and other facilities, besides selling goods over the- 


counter, which helps them out. 
At the same time he sees little to prevent better 
business when spring comes and no serious business 


clouds ahead. In the meantime he is completing- 


“ 























February 11, 1915 


various store improvements involving considerable ex- 
pense. 

One hindrance in the industrial section is that many 
factories have been running on greatly reduced time, 
sometimes four or five days a week, or less, and obviously 
their employees are buying necessities rather than 
luxuries. 

A manufacturer in New Jersey had this experience. 
Two large Pacific slope buyers and one from the middle 
West ordered by mail, but he received a telegram, sent 
at the same time the orders were, to hurry shipments. 
Pending the arrival of the orders the supposition was 
that they were for good quantities, but when received 
proved to be comparatively trivial, thus emphasizing 
the small stocks on hand. 

The head of one wholesale establishment finds that 
its 1914 total sales are off only three-quarters of one per 
cent., despite a depreciation in the value of merchan- 
dise he estimates at say five to ten per cent on an 
average, or perhaps more. For nearly ten years it has 
gained each year, and in 1913 ran ahead ten per cent 
of 1912. 

WIRE NAILS.—The best that can be said of the out- 
put from store in this line is that the business is jog- 
ging along easily, and that merchants are doing some 
business but not much. Just now there is an even 
lighter demand because of snow and more winterish 
weather. There is also a reference to a somewhat 
brisker tone to direct shipments from mill to customer 
on specifications given during January, against con- 
tracts previously placed. 

. Wire nails, out of store, are unchanged, at $1.80 per keg 
ase. 

Cut Naits.—There is little to be said for or against 
the out turn of cut nails from store for nearby account. 
Prices are well maintained, however, and prospects for 
February are looked upon as a trifle better than they 
have been. 

Cut nails from stock are still on the basis of $1.80 per keg. 


Ropre.—Trade in this line is brightening up a bit, in 
anticipation of spring business, now nearer at hand. 
There is more interest shown and more inquiries, with 
some increase in orders. 

Manila hemp is stiffer in price and manufacturers 
feel that with any material increase in orders, there 
should be some advance in the price of rope, based on 
the present costs of raw material. 


Pure Manila rope, jobbers’ prices to retailers, is based on 
12¢c. per lb. 
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LINSEED O1IL.—The market for linseed oil has been 
slightly firmer in tone than it was ten days to two 
weeks ago. This is not due, however, to any increased 
demand, as current business is at a low ebb; rather be- 
cause of other influences, among which is a steadier 
feeling in the flaxseed market. Some of the largest 
crushers allude to the present oil market as exceedingly 
dull, but this period of the year is generally quiet at 
best. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 60c. in 5 or more bblis., and 
61le. per gal. in less than 5 bbls. 

State and Western oil is 57c. in carload lots and 58c. per 
gal. in smaller quantities. 


COPPER AND BRASS MATERIALS.—On January 29 an 
advance was made in copper sheets to 19%c. base per 
lb. Bare copper wire, for electrical purposes, in car- 
load lots, mill shipments, is 15%c. base per lb. 

On January 28 brass was advanced as follows, from job- 
bers: sheets to 16%c., brass wire and brass rods to 16%c 
base per lb. 

There is a better feeling in the trade and general 
business in this line is picking up moderately, although 
much of the increased demand is for war purposes in 
the manufacture of fixed ammunition. The remarkable 
advance in spelter also serves to push brass prices up- 
wards. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Orders are very small indeed and 
business in this line is exceedingly quiet. Very few 
orders are coming in and collections are exceptionally 
slow. Merchants who in average times discount their 
bills are taking 60 to 90 days. The cold and snowy 
weather in this vicinity has also helped to make a bad 
situation worse. 


There is a feeling that when business does pick up 
that, due to several causes, there is a likelihood of some 
advance in prices, although there is no prospect of it 
in the immediate future. 

Window glass, in Eastern territory, is unchanged at 90-10 
to 90-15 per cent. on single thick and 90-15 to 90-20 per cent. 
discount on double thick, from jobbers’ lists. 

NAVAL STORES.—Trade in this line is alluded to as ut- 
terly stagnant, with the market declining. There is no 
disposition to purchase in any volume at present quo- 
tations and buyers would have no trouble in having 
their wants filled at the prevailing low prices. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is offered at 44% to 45c. per gal. 

Rosins are as slow as turpentine, common to good strained, 


in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl., being quoted at $3.40 
and D. grade at $3.60 per bbl. 





The Sickels-Loder Company Moves 
to Larger Quarters 


HE Sickels-Loder Company, jobbers of hard- 
ware, have recently occupied new quarters at 
56-58 Murray street, New York City, near West 
Broadway, within a block of where they were 
previously. 

The buildings have a frontage of 50 feet on 
Murray street, and a depth of 100 feet. 

The space occupied includes the street floor, base- 
ment, sub-basement and first loft, which affords 
much larger and more commodious facilities for 
expeditiously handling orders. The company’s job- 
bing trade reaches into the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

This house, long established, was founded before 
the Civil War, under the title of Mooney, Cohu & 
Co., as jobbers of hardware when New York was 
a much larger jobbing center. The title of the 
business has been changed several times variously 
to Louderback, Gilbert & Co., located at 23 Park 
Row, and afterwards in Chambers street, opposite 
the Court House, followed from time to time by 
Gilbert, Sweet & Lyon; Sickels, Sweet & Lyon; 
Sickels & Nutting Company, and as now, the 
Sickels-Loder Company. 

The goods carried in stock and jobbed include 


a general line of shelf hardware, including builders’ 
hardware, garden implements and ice tools. 

John K. Eldredge is president, succeeding Mr. 
Loder, who died in July, 1914. 


Obituary 


J. M. MARTINEK, president and treasurer of the Mar- 
tinek Hardware Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, died 
recently in the University Hospital at Iowa City from 
the effects of an injury thought to have been caused by 
a bone lodging in his throat. Mr. Martinek was born 
in 1860 and attended the local schools. He later 
learned the tinner’s trade and formed a partnership 
with Frank Kubias, which was maintained until 1903, 
when it was dissolved. He then became sole owner of 
the business which he reorganized and incorporated 
under the present firm name. 


J. B. GIRDLER of Louisville, Ky., died at his residence 
recently, following a two years’ illness. Mr. Girdler 
organized the Louisville Tin and Stove Company 26 
years ago, and was its president until forced to retire 
two years ago on account of ill health. 


DANIEL STAPLES, one of the first manufacturers of 
wooden clothespins in the United States, now retired, 
died at his home at Kane, Pa., recently. His death was 
due to paralysis. He was in his eighty-sixth year. 


CLYDE E. STRUDHER, a hardware merchant of Wash- 
ington, Ill., died suddenly recently. He was 34 years 
old and is survived by a wife and two children. 


































































































TERMS 








Net cash F. O. B. Springfield, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 











Adapted for Use in 





Caliber Smokeless Ammunition Per 1000 Following Models 
22 Short $ 6.25 
22 Long Rifle 7.50 2258.8. Target 
22 | S. & W. Long 7.50 22 Hand Ejector 
32 | S. & W. | 12.00 32 D. A. & 32 Safety 
32 | S. & W. Gallery | 11.00 32 D. A. & 32 Safety 
32 | S. & W. Long | 13.50 32 Hand Ejector 
32 | Winchester 19.00 32 Winchester 
35 | S. & W. Automatic 18.00 35 Automatic 
38 | S. & W. 15.50 38 Perf. & 38 Safety 
38 | S. & W. Gallery 14.50 38 Perf. & 38 Safety 
38 S. & W. Special 18.50 38 Hand Ejector 
38 | S. & W. Special Gallery 16.50 38 Hand Ejector 
38 S. & W. Special Mid Range 16.00 38 Hand Ejector 
38 S. & W. Special Mid Range Sh. Bullet | 16.00 38 Hand Ejector 
44 S. & W. Russian | 22.00 448. A.&44 DA. 
44 S. & W. Russian Gallery | 20.00 448. A. & 44D. A. 
44 S. & W. Special | 24.00 44 Hand Ejector 











New price list of Smith & Wesson revolvers and pistols effective February 1. 





8Z Hardware Age 
J 
PRICE LIST 
REVOLVERS 
ee |. I a Fl ss | Sg 7 aera Sates i peed 
=o | 2 | Con- | 
oa | MopeEL = Length of |  $tock Finish _ tents of PRICE 
as s Barrel C 
BO | O | ase | 
15 | Double Action 32 38&3W%in. | Rubber| Blued or NkI. 50 $13.50 
15 | Double Action | 32 |3&3%4in. | Pearl | BluedorNkl. 50 16.50 ¢ 
16 | Double Action Perfected | 88 |344,4&6in. Rubber} Blued or Nkl.| 50 15.00 
16 | Double Action Perfected 38 3144,4&6in. | Pearl | BluedorNkl.| 50 17.75 * 
19 | Safety Hammerless | 82 |3inches Rubber} Bluedor Nkl. 50 14.50 
19 | Safety Hammerless 32 /3 inches Pearl | BluedorNkl.) 50 17.75 
20 | Safety Hammerless 38 (3144,4,5&6in.; Rubber| BluedorNkl.| 50 | 15.50 
20 | Safety Hammerless 38 314,4,5&6in.| Pearl | Blued or Nkl.|) 50 18.75 
22 | Hand Ejector 22 3&3l%4in. | Wood Blued or Nkl.| 50 | 13.50 
22 | Hand Ejector 22 3&34%in. | Pearl Blued or Nkl.| 50 17.00 
23 | Hand Ejector 32 (344,444 &6in. Rubber) BluedorNkl.| 50 | 15.00 
23 | Hand Ejector 32 (34%,4% &6in.| Pearl Blued or Nkl.| 50 | 17.75 
25 | Mil. & Police W.C.F. Sq. Hdle. 32 |4&6in. Wood | Blued or Nkl.| 25 17.00 
24 | Military & Police Rd. Hdle. 38 4&6in Wood Blued or Nkl.| 25 | 17.00 
24 | Military & Police Rd. Hdle. 38 4&6in Pearl Blued or Nkl.! 25 | 21.00 
25 | Military & Police Sq. Hdle. 38 |4&6in. Wood | BluedorNkl.| 25 | 17.00 
26 | Hand Ejector Sq. Hdle. 44 4, 5&6 in Wood | BluedorNkl.) 25 19.00 
| | | | 
4 
TARGET PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
22 | Perfected Single Shot Pistols 22 10 in. | Wood | Blued 50 - $15.00 
— Hand Ejector Revolvers 22 6 in Wood Blued 50 | 15.00 
— Hand Ejector Revolvers 22 6 in Pearl Blued | §0 | 18.50 
—- Hand Ejec. Rev. Hy. Frame 22 6 in Wood Blued | 50 | 17.50 
—- Hand Ejector Revolvers 32 6 in Rubber} Blued 50 | 16.00 
—_ Hand Ejector Revolvers 32 6 in Pearl Blued 50 | 19.25 
a Mil. & Police W.C.F. Sq. Hdle. 32 6 in Wood Blued 25 | 20.00 
-— Military & Police Sq. Hdle. 38 6 in Wood Blued 25 | 20.00 
--- Hand Ejector Sq. Hdle. 44 61% in Wood Blued 25 | 25.00 
| 
: 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
eemmenann ow = _ —s f 
12 35 | 334in. | Wood BluedorNkl. 25 $16.50 ) 
SUNDRIES 
28 ON Se 6 kc dao sd one a 0:6 a MN AU WR’ SSNs ga cts cane’ Each $0.75 
aE RRS RIN Sea Ra ga or nlp CPR RE OD RUE Pen Po ap neety EC nL EO Each 5.00 
sect ttité‘“‘éé*”:CS RE eC Oe PE Oe ee EE Each 8.00 
— Engraving, per Revolver, from $5.00 upwards, according to quality and quantity............... | 
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PATTERNS FOR AN ELBOW 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for making an elbow 


workers are out on a job: they find it necessary 

to make one or more elbows, and must lay out 
the patterns directly on the sheet metal, no draft- 
ing board being at hand. Those mechanics who 
depend on laying out their patterns on the drawing 
board by the usual geometrical method are often 
puzzled when it comes to laying out patterns on the 
sheet metal using only shop tools, such as the wing 
dividers, rule, square, straight edge, scratch awl 
and prick punch. A comparatively short method 
is here shown that is accurate and applicable to any 
elbow, regardless of the number of pieces it may 
have, as for examples Figs. 2, 6, 7 and 8. The 
method is illustrated by developing the patterns for 
a three-pieced elbow, on account of the greater rise 


§ frequently happens that when sheet metal 


of the miter line which separates the various points, 


that in such a small drawing very nearly occupy the 
same positions. 

To lay the foundation and to prove that the dia- 
gram in Fig. 1 is correct, the elbows have been laid 
out by the usual geometrical method in Fig. 2. In 
Fig. 1 draw two lines at right angles and using the 
intersection as a center describe a quarter circle 
whose radius must always be equal to the diameter 
of the elbow for which the patterns are to be de- 
veloped, as A-5. Counting one for each of the end 
pieces and two for each of the middle pieces, space 
the are or quarter circle into this number of pieces. 
As for example, in a three-pieced elbow each end 
counts one and the middle piece counts two-or a 
total of four. In a five-pieced elbow the ends each 
count one and there being three middle pieces each 
counting two, making a total of eight, etc. From A, 
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through the first point draw a line, which intersect 
with a line drawn from 5 at right angles to A-5 and 
then the distance 5-a will be the rise of the miter 
line, or the back set as it is called in some localities. 
In Fig. 2 draw a line from A’, shown dotted, parallel 
with the bottom or base line B-15-14 and from its 
intersection, with the heel outline, to a’, will be the 
rise of the miter line when the two diameters are 
the same and 5’-a’ will be the same as 5-a thereby 
showing that the method of obtaining the rise of the 
miter line in Fig. 1 is correct and requires less 
space, time and labor than in Fig. 2. 

Lay off a stretchout on a sheet of iron as C-D-E-F 
of Fig. 3 in which the width C-D has been calculated 
as a circumference from the diameter, by multiply- 
ing the diameter by 3.1416 or multiplying the 
diameter by 22 and dividing the product by 7. This 
latter method in practice is accurate enough for 
all practical work. The lines C-F and D-E must be 
at right angles to the edge of the sheet F-E and to 
the left of C-F material must be left so that later 
an allowance can be added for a seam. Parallel with 
F-E draw a line as b-b’ and from the points b and 
b’ describe half circles whose radius is half of the 
rise of the miter line or whose diameter-is equal 
to the rise of the miter line. Do not change the 
setting of the wing dividers but with the points 
c, e, d and c’, e’, d’, as centers describe arcs to in- 
tersect the half circles as shown and the spaces will 
all be equal in length. The stretchout must now be 
divided into twice the number of spaces that there 
are in either of the half circles, and this can be 
done in the usual way of spacing with the wing 
dividers. A method is shown here that is quicker 
and for all practical purposes just as good. When 
the stretchout is less than 24 inches the steel square 
can be used, and if more than 24 inches the three- 
foot rule is used. When the length is more than 
36 inches the distance is marked on a piece of wood 
and this is placed across the stretchout and a line 
drawn and then the spaces marked off. In laying a 
rule across the stretchout as shown in Fig. 3 the 
points to be marked should come on whole numbers, 
quarters and halves and not on three-quarters. The 
spaces are always 12 in number and when the square 
can be used the points 2, 4, 6, etc., are marked. 

The drawing shows a rule being used and this can 
be a tinner’s rule, a 3 foot four fold rule or a zigzag 
rule and the spaces are two and a quarter inches. 
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In marking the points with a scratch awl or draw- 
ing lines they are marked 214, 41%, 634, 8 and 4/4 or 
9 then 1114, 13814, etc., as shown. In Fig. 4 the rule 
is shown removed and a board having a straight 
edge is laid parallel with the line b-b’, and using 
this as a gauge the square is moved along to the 
points on the ends of the lines, that were marked 
from the straight edge in Fig. 3, and indefinite lines 
are drawn that are at right angles to the line b-b’. 

Fig. 5 shows the board and square removed 
and lines drawn connecting corresponding points 
in the two half circles. Beginning at the inter- 
section on the top line, connecting the circles, with 
the fourth line from either side as at f (or g) 
draw a curved line to the right and the left 
through the intersections that are each time one 
line farther to the right or left and each time 
one line lower down, or one line farther up after 
passing the point h, which will produce the pat- 
tern edge b-h-f-b’. With b and b’ as centers de- 
seribe arcs to locate the rivet holes j, k, m and the 
corresponding holes on the opposite edge, and add- 
ing the riveting allowances will complete the pat- 
tern for the first piece as shown by I. Set off from 
the top line the length of the throat, from 2 to 5 
inches, as f-f’ and g-g’ and through the upper points 
draw the dotted line. f is the throat point on one 
edge and f’ is the throat point on the other edge of 
II. h is the heel point on one edge and to locate the 
other heel point, the distance g-h is transferred to 
the same line, measuring from g’ locating h’. Turn 
the piece I over on the pattern edge and place it so 
that the point f will coincide with f’ and h coincide 
with h’. Mark around the curved edge to produce 
the line i-h’-f’-i’. With i and i’ as centers locate 
the rivet holes n and n’ and the rivet holes in the 
piece III. Adding the riveting allowances will pro- 
duce the pattern for the middle piece as shown by 
II. III is the small end of the elbow and can be 
made tapering as shown by the lines o-r and 0-1 
and the edge i-h’-f’-i will need to be slightly 
trimmed after the piece is formed and riveted. An- 
other way is to make the piece straight but with the 
stretchout of r-r’ and then only a slightly wider 
edge needs to be turned to make the joint with 
the middle piece. 

J is a section on the riveted seams and G a section 
at the heel and H a section at the throat of the 
seams or joints between the pieces. 





HARDWARE AND SHEET METAL TRADES 


é ee hardware and sheet metal trades are closely 

related. In fact, I believe closer than any two 
other trades. My reasons: About 80 per cent. of 
the hardware dealers throughout the country and 
city have in connection with their hardware store, 
a tin shop and possibly a furnace department. 

The hardwaremen and the tinners are men in my 
opinion about of the same type—they both have to 
work hard to get a start and then some. And I be- 
lieve that the exchange of visits and suggestions 
by the members and officers of the two associations 
would be of mutual benefit. Both associations are 
organized for about the same purposes, which are, 
good fellowship, education and more profit. 

I have been a member of the hardware association 
about eighteen years, and of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Protective Association since its existence. 
I attend the meetings as often as I can. I feel like 
losing an order when I miss a meeting. By attend- 
ing these meetings you will always take something 
home, and if you apply it to your business, you will 
reap some benefit. 


By attending meetings with your fellow business- 
men, you lay aside all differences for the purpose 
of discovering how much good fellowship there is 
in meeting together. 

Now and then as equals and as brothers in the 
social life of play, in the business life of frank and 
fair discussion of business questions, we find out, 
we different men of our trade, that as human beings, 
we differ only in incidentals but are one in the 
fundamentals, namely the great experiences, trials 
and sorrows that are the common lot. 

Out of this agreeable discovery will come for us 
sheet metal men more tolerance, more kindness of 
feeling, more give-and-take than we have ever 
known before. 

Even when we differ—as, of course, we often will 
—it won’t be with as much bitterness,, as much 
bigotry and as much mean hate as of yore. It will 
not be a bad world when we have more brotherhood. 


An address before the Sheet Metal Constructors of St. 
Louis, by A. H. Gruendler, vice-president of the St. 
Louis Sheet. Metal Contractors’ Protective Association. 
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There Is No Question 








= 
4 about the superior advantages of ‘‘Peerless’’ Hangers and 
ait Fasteners. Sell them to your customers and their screen 
oa difficulties will disappear. 


No. 1724 “Peerless” Screen Hanger, for full length 


screens. Particularly useful in warm climates, where 
storm sash are not used. 


No. 1725 “Peerless”? Half Screen Hanger, for half 


length screens. Solves all the old time screen prob- 
lems. Screens are quickly hung and will swing open 
easily, instead of sticking and jamming tight, as so 
often happens with old-fashioned sliding screens. 

















Whitby 








No. 1724 IN USE 
No. 1726 “Peerless” Rotary 


Fastener, for stationary out- 
side windows, window screens, 
cellar window sash or screens, 
outside swinging casement 
sash, shutters, etc., fastened 
either on the sill or the side. 
Locks the window or screen 
securely, the position of the 


No. 1725 IN USE 





latch indicating at a glance 
whether or not the window is 


locked. 


Have you seen our circular tell- 
ing all about “‘Peerless’’ Hang- 
ers and Fasteners? A card 


No. 1726 IN USE ON CELLAR WINDOW sasH 2%king for circular “W" will 
OR SCREEN bring one by return mail. 


Write for Circular “W’’. It tells the story. 


See Page 35, Also Front Cover. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


The Crescent “Silent Sales- 


man” 

The Crescent Tool Company, James- 
town, N. Y., has recently brought out 
the display board which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This 
display board is made of heavy card- 
board, attractively designed and pro- 
vided with an easel back which locks 
and will not fall over on a glass show 
ease. The six wrenches are billed to 
customers at regular discounts, no 
charge being made for the display 
board. 

This display board is intended for 
use with the company’s 4-inch 

















The Crescent “Silent Salesman’ 


wrench. It occupies but little space 
on the top of a show case. The 4-inch 
wrenches retail for 65 cents apiece. 


The “Champion” Shotguns 


The Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., is market- 
ing the “Champion” shotguns, which 
are made in two models, known as 
Nos.-36 and 39. Model 36 is made in 
12, 16 and 20-gauge, the barrel lengths 
being 28, 30 and 32 inches respective- 
ly. The barrel and lug of this shot- 
gun is forged solidly from a single 
piece of high carbon steel. This gun 
has a permanent tension, coil, main- 
spring and a compensating locking 
bolt, which automatically absorbs the 
wear. The joint pin is solid in the 
frame, and the barrel is finished in 


‘“Jove” battery lantern. 
pany states that this lantern is hand- 
‘some and =§ reliable. 

















The “Champion” shotgun, made by the Iver Johnson’s Arms &€ Cycle Works 


brown. This model is made also with 
an automatic ejector and with either a 
34 or 36-inch barrel for an additional 
charge. 

Model 39 is a special lightweight 
‘gun for-women and boys. This model 
differs from model 36 only in the spe- 
cially turned barrel, which is suitable 
for a smaller bore gun. It embodies 
all the mechanical features of the 
model 36 gun, and the company states 
that it is aecurate, hard-hitting and 


‘beautifully finished. This gun is made 


in either 24 or 28 gauge, which sizes 
have 28 and 30-inch barrels respec- 
tively, and in 44 calibre style, which 
is equipped with either a 26 or 28-inch 
barrel. An automatic ejector is fur- 
nished for an additional sum. 


The “Jove” Battery Lantern 


The Merehant Engineers Corpora- 
tion, 30 Church street, New York 
City,.is placing upon the market the 
The com- 


It is equipped 
with a tungsten filament, and a 
scientifically designed reflector which 
casts a beam of light a distance of 
250 feet. 

Any ordinary No. 6 dry battery may 
be used with -the “Jove”. lantern. 
The battery is encased in the body of 
the lantern, which is made of fine, 
heavy gauge brass, finished in brushed 
brass, japanned black or nickel. The 
company states that every part of 
this lantern is strongly made. It is 
equipped with handles at the top 
and side. The switch is mounted in 
the cap and comes within easy reach 
of the thumb, so that the light may 
be turned on and off without moving 
the grip on the handle. 

It is claimed that one dry battery, 
with ordinary use, will last for 
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The “Monarch” measuring tape, made by the Bugene Dietzgen Company 
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months. Batteries may be changed 
when necessary by simply unscrewing 
the connections and lifting out the 

















The new “Jove” battery lantern 


old battery, after which the new bat- 
tery is put into place and the connec- 
tions adjusted again. 


Dietzgen Measuring Tapes 


The Eugene Dietzgen Company, 
Chicago, Ill., is manufacturing the 
Dietzgen measuring tapes, one of 
which, the “Monarch,” is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
ribbon is steel, finished in black. It 
measures % inch wide, and the read- 
ing is simplified. The divisions begin 
at the outside end of the ring. 

The case is of strong leather, which 
is hand sewed. It is lined with steel. 
The handle is flush. It is double fold- 
ing, having a long leverage. The han- 
dle is opened by pressing the handle 
pin from the opposite side of the case. 
The mountings are nickel plated. 

The “Monarch” measuring tapes 
are made in sizes of 25, 50, 75 and 
100 feet, and they are priced at $4.15, 


' $6.65, $9.60 and $11.85, respectively. 


THE STANDARD FUEL OIL ENGINE 
CoMPANY, Willoughby, Ohio, has been 
recently incorporated to manufacture 
internal combustion engines of the 
Diesel type. The company is organ- 
ized as follows: L. W. Penfield, presi- 
dent, Willoughby, Ohio; E..J. King, 
vice-president, Wickliffe) Ohio,.and F. 
N. Shankland,  secretary-treasurer, 
Willoughby, Ohio. -The directors con- 
sist of the officers and J. E. Morley 
and C. H. Gale, both of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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se Patented 
How many Carpenters 
in your town? 
| Every carpenter and contractor uses build- 
| WHAT USERS ers’ brackets of some kind in his work. 
| SAY: There are both economical and safety factors 
| 2 to be considered by these carpenters in the 
“Absence on job is builders’ brackets they use. 
i! noticed. Wood brackets are a continual expense for 
“Reduce risk from repairing and replacing, are too bulky to move 
accident.” easily. 
“Pay for themselves 
in time and lumber R-W Steel Folding 
saved.” 
. 9 
“Used for past two Builders Bracket 
years —recommend 
them.” STRONG, CONVENIENT AND 
‘We feel safe with it.” DURABLE 
“Excel anything I 
"- 
DS ncticsnbies CAN BE FOLDED COMPACTLY 
Provided with hook and tail screw for fastening 
bracket in studding assuring positive safety. Sway 
| a i hem welitews braces prevent swinging motion of bracket when in 
| \ ‘cad use. Convenient for handling and requires small 
| storage space. The strongest bracket made and the 
| most easily applied. These brackets cost no more 
| than wood brackets and will last a lifetime. Save 
their cost on any job requiring two dozen or more 
brackets. Contractors are enthusiastic about them. 
T / ‘“‘A Hanger for Any Door 
x that Slides.” 
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New Dennison Labels 


The Dennison Mfg. Company, 26 
Franklin street, Boston, Mass., has 
recently placed upon the market two 





~ 


c IN AMERIC, 
Can pro 





| 


Two new labels recently marketed by the 
Dennison Mfg. Company 











new labels for firms which are fea- 
turing goods “Made in America.” The 
company states that the small label 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is a stock item, while the larger 
label is made for companies desiring 
a distinctive design. 


“Sterling” Air Rifles and 
Pistols 


The Upton Machine Company, St. 
Joseph, Mich., is manufacturing the 
“Sterling” air rifles and pistols, all of 
which are finished in the standard 
gun metal finish. The company states 
that these rifles cannot be discharged 
until the lever has been returned to 
the gun stock. This safety feature is 
automatic. The “S‘erling” air rifles 
are provided with an inner and sepa- 
rate compression chamber, which is re- 
inforced to withstand the extra strong 
shooting force. No soldered strips are 
used. 

All working parts are enclosed in 
the compression chamber. The plun- 
ger rod and the trigger are each made 
of one piece of steel, which is case har- 
dened. Flat wire springs are used, 
and all springs are tested before being 
assembled. The plunger rods are 




















The “Big Boy’ cork pistol is shown at 
the top; the bottom view shows one of the 
“Sterling” air rifles 


fitted with long fibre, oak tanned lea- 
ther. The gun stocks are made of 
selected, high grade material, and 
they are given a natural polished fin- 


ish. These guns are covered under a 


guarantee against defective workman- 
ship. 

In the accompanying illustration are 
shown the model B, single shot, rubber 


--bal- or--cork-gun, whieh -sells- for 50 


cents, and thé “Big Boy” cork pistol, 
which is priced at 25 cents. 


New -McGriff-Kimberly 
Lawn Mower 


The McGriff-Kimberly Lawn Mower 
Company, Anderson, Ind., has placed 
upon the market a lawn mower which 
is equipped with a cylinder of new 
design. This cylinder was patented 
on September 8, 1914. The company 
states that the teeth or combs on the 
blades of this. lawn mower engage 
the weeds and grass before the 
blades strike them and pull the weeds 
into the cutter bar, causing the lawn 
to be cut evenly. It is also stated 
that, as the teeth or combs do not 
allow plantain stems, wire grass, etc., 
to bend away from the blades and 
escape being cut off, there is no neces- 
sity to cover the same ground more 
than once. : 

Another claim made for this lawn 
mower is ease in operation. The 
operator is not obliged to “rush,” a 














New lawn mower recently brought out by 
the McGriff-Kimberly Lawn Mower Com- 
pany 
slow speed. being sufficient to cut a 
difficult lawn. The company is offer- 
ing the retail trade machines with 
4 blades, and either plain brass bear- 
ings or ball bearings, in 14, 16 and 

18-inch sizes. 


Wallace-Barnes Sample 
Card 


The Wallace-Barnes Company, Bris- 
tol, Conn., is sending out a card upon 
which is shown samples of the com- 
pany’s full line of Barnes screen lifts 
and springs. The Wallace-Barnes line 
includes: large concave and small flat 
lifts, regular concave flat screen 


springs and also the regular screen | 


spring with a shoe. The lifts can be 
furnished in five finishes, namely: 
regular japanned, ebony black, an- 
tique brass, brass plated and antique 
copper. The springs can be furnished 
in blue finish, japanned or brass 
plated. The company states that the 
workmanship on these springs and 
lifts is of the best, and that the fin- 
ishes are of the highest grade. 


THe AuTo SPRAY COMPANY, 86 La- 
fayette boulevard, West, Detroit, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock 
to $25,000. 
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New Simonds Saw Kit 


The Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is placing on the market 
a new kit of saws, which is shown in 
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The new Simonds saw kit 


the accompanying illustration. The 
kit includes a highly polished apple 
wood handle, which is adjustable to 
fit any one of the blades in the set, a 
12-inch keyhole saw blade, a 14-inch 
compass blade, a 16-inch double edge 
pruning saw blade an 18-inch plumb- 
ers’ saw blade, a 20-inch cut-off hand 
saw blade and a 20-inch rip saw blade. 
The plumbers’ saw blade will cut nails, 
soft metals, etc., as well as wood, and 
the cut-off hand saw blade has 10 
points to the inch while the rip saw 
blade has 7 points to the inch. 

The complete set, consisting of one 
each of the above, packed in handy 
canvas case, retails for $4.50. The 
weight of the outfit. complete is 3% 
pounds. The case measures 21 inches 
high by 6 inches wide by 1% inches 
thick. 


The “Curvex” Curtain Rod 


The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., is marketing 
the “Curvex” curtain rod. The com- 
pany states that the most notable fea- 
ture of this curtain rod is the inward- 
ly curved ends, and a peculiar ribbed 
construction which’ gives’ great 
strength and rigidity to the rod, even 
under heavy strain. 

The curved ends permit the curtain 
to’ be drawn close to the casing, ex- 

















The “Curver” curtain rod 


cluding side lights and not allowing 
any “ereeping” from this position. 
The rod itself is durable and the man- 
ufacturer guarantees that it will not 
rust, tarnish or corrode.\ This rod is 
made in a white enamel finish as well 
as brass. The white enamel is par- 
ticularly desirable for draperies where 
a rod of inharmonious color would 
show through. 
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WARRER 
HARDWARE 
FIXTURES 


Accredited throughout the world as the leading manufacturers 
of Hardware Store Equipment, we desire to call particular attention 
to the fact that we are now better prepared than ever to anticipate 


your requirements. 


Splendidly Made 


Warren Fixtures are made on the Sectional Interchangeable Unit System 
and are made to correctly fit the stock for which they are intended. 


Assuming Responsibilities 
It matters. not what problems you may have to face—let us assume the 
responsibility of providing the proper type of fixture. 


One Policy 
The unyielding policy of this concern is and always has been to sell only 
that which will bear the most rigid inspection and stand the most severe usage. 


Catalogues 65 and 212 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 
Eastern Display Room, 253 Broadway, New York 





Warren Fixtures are manufactured in the largest and finest equipped plant of its kind in the world. 
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“Perfeet” Oven Double 
Range 


The Richardson & Boynton Com- 
pany, 31 West Thirty-first street, New 
York City, is manufacturing the new 
“Perfect” even double range, which is 
showm in the accompanying illustra- 
‘ This range, by @ special con- 
aon, embodies in a single com- 
both a coal range and a gas 
rag design, finish and work- 

S, the company states that it 
age standard. 

Vigion is made to cook by either 
coal of gas, both of which are con- 
laced for the users. To 
te rease its usefulness, the 
egal range is provided with a water- 
back having capacity for a 50-gallon 
boiler. There are two:holes over the 
coal. fire:and four more holes over the 
oyen, and the stove has a large cook- 
ing surface. It has a coal oven 18 
inches square and 12 inches deep, a 
large fire chamber, with a strong, bar 
grate, a large feed door, ample ash- 
pit facilities and a hot closet under the 
oven. 

The oven is lined and insulated, and 
prevents cold drafts from interfering 
in any way with the baking. It is ar- 
ranged ‘so that the bottom of the ash- 
pit may be:connected with a chute to 
discharge ashes into ash cans placed 
in the:cellar. The upper canopy or 
hot closet is 56 inches wide. On the 
other end of the range there are four 
gas burners, on the top one of which 
is a simmering burner, making an ad- 
ditional burner. The gas oven ar- 
ranged for baking is 16 by 18 inches 
and 12 inches high. This oven is so 
constructed that it may be also used 
as a broiler, being provided with a 
grille and drip pan for that purpose. 
The range stands 30 inches high, 28 
inches from front to back, and it is 
56 inches long on the top. This new 
range has only been on the market a 
short time. 
















“Diamond Edge” Combina- 
tion Try Square 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently announced 
the late improvements in its “Diamond 
Edge” combination try square. The 
company states that this tool is in 

















The “Diamond Edge” combination try 
square 


reality three tools in one, a square, a 
level and a marking gauge, with the 
describing feature which is practical 
for carpenters in general use. 

The “Diamond Edge” combination 
try square is made from cold rolled 
steel. It is highly polished and oxi- 
dized, with figures, and lined gradu- 
ated in % inches. 
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New “Perfect” oven double range, made by the Richardson & Boynton Comnany 


Bullard Adjustable Roof 
Flange 


The Bullard Specialty Company, 
Tiffin, Ohio, is manufacturing the Bul- 
lard adjustable galvanized iron and 
copper roof flanges, which consist of 
two iron or copper balls, the flange 
apron and a lead collar. The three 
pieces are stamped out of cold rolled 
26-gauge iron or 16-ounce copper. 
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The Bullard adjustable roof flange 


The lead collar that encircles the 
flange at the top is for caulking, in- 
suring against leakage at the top 
opening of flanges where the soil pipe 
passes through. 

The company states that before the 
iron flanges are assembled they pass 
through an unusually good galvan- 
izing process. There are no seams, 
raw edges or bolts on the Bullard ad- 
justable roof flanges, and it is not 
necessary to use solder with them. 

The Bullard adjustable roof flanges 
are made in. 1%, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6-inch sizes. These sizes are the same 
for both the galvanized iron and the 
copper flanges. The prices range from 
$8 per dozen for smallest size galvan- 
ized iron flange to $30 per dozen for 
the largest size of the same material. 
The copper flanges are priced at from 
$15 per dozen to $40 per dozen, all of 
these prices being f. o. b. Tiffin, Ohio. 


THE ADJUSTABLE AUTO SHOE CoMm- 
PANY has been incorporated at In- 
dianapolis. Ind., for $10,000, by W. A. 
Parr, L. O. Gillaspy and G. E. Parr. 
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“Rexpar” and “Scar-Not” 
Varnishes 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
601 Canal road, N. W., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is manufacturing the “Rexpar” 
and “Scar-Not” varnishes. The “Rex- 
par” varnish is for outside use. The 
company states that it is designed es- 
pecially for use where an absolutely 
waterproof and weatherproof varnish 
is necessary, such as for use on 
yachts, boats, shore fronts, outside 
doors, etc. This varnish dries dust- 
proof in from 8 to 10 hours, and it 
dries hard in from 36 to 48 hours. 
The company claims that it will not 
turn white no matter how long it is 
submerged or exposed. It is even 
stated to be impervious to the effects 
of boiling water. It is pale in color. 
This varnish is put up in cans con- 
taining 1 gallon, % gallon, 1 quart, 
1 pint and % pint. 

The “Scar-Not” is an absolutely 
waterproof inside varnish. The com- 
pany asserts that it will not turn 
white nor grow brittle and chip. It 
takes a high polish. The “Scar-Not” 
varnish dries dust-free in from 5 to 6 
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The “Rexpar’ varnish is shown at the 
left; the right-hand illustration shows 
a can of the “Scar-Not” varnish 


hours and it dries hard enough to rub 
in about 48 hours. It contains a good 
amount of oil, and it is therefore elas- 
tic. It is medium pale in color, and it 
can be dull rubbed as well as polished. 
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A Wrench With 
Angle Jaws 





HIS new wrench combines the con- 

venience of the adjustable angle end 
wrench with the strength of the ordinary 
adjustable wrench. 


The angle jaws reach inaccessible places. 
*y The long sleeve and ample nur! on movable 
jaw give strength and durability impossible 
to attain in an adjustable end wrench. 


The thin jaws add to its utility. 


The wrench is drop-forged of the best 
| open-hearth steel throughout. 





Write for circular of prices. 





The Billings & Spencer Co. 


q HARTFORD, CONN. 























Chicago Motor Show a Big Success 


OMEWHAT larger than New York 
in the number of exhibitors and 
certainly surpassing Father Knicker- 
bocker in the matter of business done, 
the fifteenth annual Chicago show, 
conducted by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, under the 
management of S. A. Miles, opened its 
doors with all but two or three: ex- 
hibits in place—the finest show in the 
point of appearance that ever has 
been staged in the Coliseum and First 
Regiment armory. 

More than 300 exhibitors were 
showing, most of them, of course, 
manufacturers of accessories and 
parts, and with the usual strong con- 
tingent of car manufacturers. As at 


New York, the truck makers were rep- 
resented by proxy; that is, there was a 
bureau which supplied interested per- 
sons with information regarding this 
branch of the industry. The gasoline 
passenger car section of the industry 
was a bit better represented than at 
New York, while the electric car mak- 
ers, as usual, saved their best efforts 
for Chieago, the reward for which was 
the segregation in the armory, which 
enabled them to make a brave show- 
ing, the main aisle in the military 
building being given over to this one 
type of car. 

There was not much deviation from 
precedent in the layout of this show. 
As usual, the main floor of the Coli- 


seum was given over to cars only; the 
Coliseum gallery was occupied exclu- 
Sively by the accessory concerns; the 
Coliseum annex, housed car exhibits 
on the first floor and accessories on the 
second, while in the basement newcom- 
ers in the industry exhibited both cars 
and parts. 

The entire show was decorated very 
tastefully. The English garden effect 
was used with great success in the 
Coliseum. Inasmuch as the different 
booths were units, all laid out alike, 
it is possible to describe the whole 
scene by outlining one of the booths. 
The back of it was a big white picket 
fence over which trailed flowers of 
bright colors, giving a- garden effect. 
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A general view of the Coliseum, .looking north along the main aisle from the gallery 
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2 WARNING SIGNALS 
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NOW! 













Sparton Warning Signals made a tremendous hit with 
motor car owners, motor car manufacturers and hard- 
ware dealers during 1914. 


Motor car owners found the Sparton always ready, always 
willing to give the proper and dignified warning so 
essential to safety-first motoring. 


Motor car manufacturers find the Sparton a wonderful 
asset to the sale of their cars because of the Sparton’s 
high standing among buyers who know. 





Hardware dealers find the Sparton a quick seller—a per- 
manent satisfaction giver. 





Right Now is when you should send in your 1915 onli 








If you are not a Sparton dealer send for our 1915 dealers’ 
proposition. Don’t delay—send now for complete 
details. 





Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Mich. | 
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Comparing the Chicago show with 
that of New York, there were seven 
more car exhibitors, or a total of 
eighty-eight. In addition to this dif- 
ference of figures some of the exhibit- 
ors had more space and hence more 
cars on view, than they did at New 
York. For example: In four-cylinder 
models there were 122 in Chicago as 
against 96 in New York. The sixes 
were nearly even, the figures being 
Chicago 109, New York 105. As re- 
gards eights there was a difference of 
four in favor of Chicago, New York 
having seven. As at New York the 
four still held its supremacy, as shown 
by the figures. 

The accessory exhibit at the Chicago 
show boasted of not more than two 
dozen new devices brought out since 
the New York show, and among these 
there are perhaps only eight which are 
of real interest to the car owner, the 
others being garage necessities or 
manufacturers’ propositions. One of 
the most attractive displays was the 
new Westinghouse-Ford cranking, 
lighting and ignition system, which 
was kept rather quiet until show time. 
The new Kellogg tire pump, while it 
was announced recently by the com- 
pany, was displayed for the first time. 

Chicago can always be relied upon 
to show spring wheels, safety fenders 
and other accessories of unusual con- 
struction, among them being shown 
such devices as a combination pump 
and crankhandle, a heater which uses 
no coal, exhaust gas or water, but em- 
ploys chemicals, a new shock absorber 
with three springs and a seating ar- 
rangement which allows of a two-pas- 
senger roadster being converted into a 
three-passenger design. 


The “Joymotor” 


The Joy Engineering Company, 101 
Tribune Building, Chicago, IIl., is mar- 
keting the “Joymotor.” This rowboat 

















The “Joymotor,” made by the Joy Engi- 
neering Company 


motor weighs 52 pounds. The com- 
pany states that it may be easily car- 
ried and that it fits every type of boat, 
duck boat, fishing boat or canoe. With 
a special type of bracket, the “shaft 
may be run through the bottom of 
a duck boat or canoe. 

The “Joymotor” is equipped with a 
reversing propeller. The company as- 
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One of the Ruby portable garages 


serts that a movement of the steering 
tiller to the right or the left stops 
the boat within a few feet and backs 
it up without reversing the engine. 
Extreme simplicity is another advan- 
tage claimed for this device, which is 
stated to be troubleproof. 

A high-tension magneto is part of 
the equipment of the “Joymotor.” It 
is also supplied with a carbureter, 
high grade bearings and a complete 
oiling system. 


Ruby Portable Garages 


The Ruby Mfg. Company, Jackson, 
Mich., is marketing the Ruby portable 
garages, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. These 
buildings are made of galvanized 
metal, each sheet being reinforced the 
entire distance around with angles. 
The sections come together on the 
tongue and groove principle, and no 
bolts are required in the side walls or 
roof, bolts being only necessary at the 
extreme ends. 

The Ruby portable garage is sup- 
ported by an independent frame, made 
of structural steel angles, and painted 
with a rust-resisting paint. The doors 
are made of the same grade of metal. 
The windows have steel sashes and 
they are equipped with wired glass. 

One of these buildings may be erect- 
ed by two workmen in a half day, ac- 
cording to the company. All the tools 
required are wrenches to fit the bolts, 
which are shipped with the garages. 
These buildings are made for hous- 
ing any number of motor cars. The 
company carries in stock buildings in 
multiples of 2 feet. From 6 feet wide 
to 26 feet wide and any length desired, 
with 8, 9 and 10-foot walls. The 
Ruby garages weigh approximately 
3.46 pounds per square foot of roof 
ard wall surface. The prices vary 
from $78 to $2,000. 


THE XYLOS RUBBER COMPANY has 
been incorporated at Akron, Ohio, for 
$50,000. The incorporators are: H. 
G. Pohlemus, M. S. McGregor, G. 
Sisler, J. H. Focht and W. E. Davies. 


“Monarch” Indestructible 
Ammeter 


The Benford Mfg. Company, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has recently brought 
out the “Monarch” indestructible am- 
meter. This instrument, which is de- 
signed to measure the amperage of 
electric currents, is small and of cyl- 
indrical shape. A shallow point is at- 
tached to the lower end, and the up- 
per end is fitted with a cap. When 
the cap is removed the end of a tongue 
is exposed. This tongue is gradu- 
ated in amperes, and it registers by 
its hight above the top edge of the 
cylinder the amount of current. 

When the point on the base of this 
ammeter is connected with the car- 
bon element of a dry battery, and 
when the outer casing is brought into 
contact with the zinc pole, the tongue 
or plunger rises in proportion to the 

















The “Monarch” indestructible ammeter, 
brought out by the Benford Mfg. Company 


amperage of the dry cell, indicating 
the correct amperage. The tongue 
goes back, or it may be pushed back 
into the cylinder, when the ammeter 
is removed. 

Each of the “Monarch” ammeters 
is furnished with a contact, consist- 
ing of a sleeve fitting around the cyl- 
inder and having attached to it a 
cable and a contact point. 
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Every ‘Honk’ Penetrates 


Sharp turns and curves with a 
blocked-off view, railroad crossings, 
city streets busy with vehicles and 
people hurrying hither and thither, 
long rolling country roads—they all 
hold terrors for the autoist unprotected 
with an adequate warning signal. 
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is safety assurance and_ accident 
insurance. An emergency! He 
presses the button handy on the wheel 
and a loud rasping note that penetrates 
far above ordinary noises is shot out of 
the projector—probably to save a life. 


What autoist will not pay $3.85 for 
motor safety with the Rexo II! 


THE GARFORD MFG. CO. 
Branch, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Distributors 


The Dean Electric Co., The Dean Electric Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


The Sumter Telephone Supply Co., 
Sumter, S. C 
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The Prest-O-Primer 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is manufacturing the 
Prest-O-Primer, which is a device for 

















Prest-O-Primer, arranged for use with 


self-starting motor cars 




















Model of the Prest-O-Primer adapted for 
use with hand cranking cars 
admitting acetylene into the intake 
manifold, to facilitate the starting of 
a cold motor. This primer is made in 
two models, one model being for in- 
stallation in hand-cranked motor 
cars, and the other model being 
made for use with automobiles which 

are equipped with self-starters. 

The company states that when 
acetylene is fed into the motor at low 
pressure the motor will surely respond 
if it is in running order. The explo- 
sive force of low-pressure acetylene 
is stated to be no greater than that 
of gasoline vapor from the carbureter, 
so that the engine is placed under no 
strain. Another advantage claimed 
for this primer is that if the motorist 
happens to run out of gasoline when 
he is several miles away from a sup- 
ply station, or should his carbureter 
get out of order the motor car may 
be run with acetylene as fuel for the 
engine. 


The Sireno Horn Switch 


The Sireno Company, 18-20 Rose 
street, New York City, is manufactur- 
ing the Sireno horn switch. This 
switch is made of rubber, thereby 
eliminating all possibility of grounds 
when fastened to any metal part of a 
motor car. 

The switch can be used for momen- 
tary lighting of the lights over the 
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The Sireno horn switch 


clocks, speedometers or gauges. It is 
supplied with all types of Sireno 
horns, and it is sold separately at the 
price of $1. The push button is made 
of solid brass. 


Hi-Po Dry Battery and Con- 


nector 
The Hi-Po Waterproof Battery 
Company, 1007 #1Atlantic avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., is manufacturing the 
Hi-Po waterproof dry battery and the 
Hi-Po spring battery connector. The 
Hi-Po waterproof dry cells are stated 
to be insulated against short-circuits 
from water, dampness, etc., and pro- 
tected from heat and cold. This is 
stated to insure long life and low 
battery cost. The company recom- 
mends that these batteries be used 
double series, thus by means of a 
switch, one set is allowed to recuper- 
ate while the other set is in use. 14 
sets of 6 Hi-Po batteries each are 
stated to give two years’ service at a 
cost of 25 cents per cell. 

The Hi-Po spring battery connector 
is stated to insure perfect contact, 
thereby lessening external resistance 
and increasing the mileage which may 
be obtained from a set of batteries. 
These battery connectors are self- 
locking and the company stated that 
plyers are not necessary when using 
them and that they will not jar loose. 
The Hi-Po battery connectors and 









PATENTED 
DEC. 29 1908 











The Hi-Po dry battery and Hi-Po spring 
battery connector 

terminals are fastened to the ends of 
the wires by a patent tie, and they 
are especially recommended for use 
with such devices as magnetos, coils, 
spark plugs, lamps, telephone cords, 
horns, batteries and electric toys. 


Stebbins Hardware Co.’s 
New Catalog 


The Stebbins Hardware Company, 
15 West. Van Buren street, Chicago, 
Ill., is distributing a 600-page catalog 
to the retail trade. 

The catalog is very complete and 
nearly all goods that are priced are 
fully illustrated. The catalog shows 
list prices for all goods, and these 
have been figured so that a discount of 
50 per cent gives the net retail price 
on all articles, except a few staples 
on which there is a constant variation 
of price. On such goods notice is 
given to write for special quotations. 


Two New “Banner” Catalogs 


The Baxter Stove Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, has recently published two 
new catalogs which are catalog No. 
44, featuring the “Banner” stoves 
and ranges, and catalog No. 43, which 
illustrates and describes the “Ban- 
ner” gas ranges. Both of these book- 
lets are attractively printed and 
illustrated. Catalog No. 43 contains 
64 pages. No. 44 contains 72 pages. 


THE Motor Suppty & Mrc. Com- 
PANY has been incorporated at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are: W. 
L. Mayer, P. D. Mayer and W. A. 
Carr. 
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The Osgood Deflector 


The Osgood Autolite Deflector Com- 
pany, 404 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl., has placed upon the 
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The Osgood deflector 


market the Osgood deflector, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The company states that this 
deflector removes the glare without 
destroying the light value of the lamps 
for country or city driving. The de- 
flector consists of a patented glass 
prismatic lens, cast in one piece, 
which replaces the glass in the front 
of the headlights. 

This device can be readily attached 
to a lamp, and the company claims 
that it is a good protection against 
accidents. It gives a double light, 
striking the ground 25 feet ahead of 
the car, and below the waist line of a 
person standing in front of it. It 
gives a soft, pleasant light without 
glare, which is bright enough to: be 
seen by an approaching motor car a 
good distance away. 


“Spark Brand” Coil Files 


The Nicholson File Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I., is marketing the “Spark 
Brand” coil files, which are mounted 
on display cards, as shown in the 
accompanying _ illustration. These 
files are useful in keeping spark gaps 
clean, and they are also suitable for 
cleaning spark plugs, magnetos, igni- 
tion coils and contact points. 

The “Spark Brand” coil files are 
either mounted on cards or packed 
one dozen in a box. They are stated 
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A card of the Nicholson “Spark Brand” 
coil-files 


by the company to be of uniform 
thickness, and they are bevel point- 
ed, with handles attached. 
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The Nick of Time 


PEXTO chisels aren’t guaran- 
teed to rip siding off a barn or 
pry open window casings. 


But they do give the sharpest 
edge and the longest service and 
the least grinding to the man 
that uses them right. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 


MFRS. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ & 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
Builders’ & General Hardware 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Pexto tools are equally pop- 
ular with householders and 
expert mechanics. 











JARANTEED 
ONE YEAR 


The reasons for HERZ PLUG’S superiority to ordinary 
makes are definite and obvious. 

The insulation is DOUBLE STONE. The electrodes 
are PLATINUM-ALLOY. There are FOUR SPARKING 
POINTS. HERZ PLUG is SELF-CLEANING. it is 
GUARANTEED A FULL YEAR. 


Price, $1.50. Order from your dealer or 


HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St. (near B’way), New York 
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902, of motor ills are traceable to 
faulty lubrication. Often an inferior 
lubricant is directly responsible—a 
lubricant with an asphaltum base. 


HARRIS OILS and GREASES, made of 
finest Pennsylvania Crude, have a 
paraffin base. Paraffin is a lubricant— 
asphaltum is not. Asphaltum means car- 
bon deposit. There is not a trace of it in 
HARRIS products. 


The wiser, more progressive hardware 

dealers are handling HARRIS OILS and 

GREASES. Their customers who have 

tried these pure oils accept no others. 
Write for our dealers discounts 


“A Little Goes A Long Way and Every Drop Counts.” 


Sold in Bbls., % Bbls., ro Gal., 5 Gal. and 
I Gal. Cans. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 
326 S. Water St., Providence, R. I. 
Eranch: 143 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


Los Gatos, CaL.—O. Lewis & Son have sold their hardware 
stock, consisting of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and 
games, washing machines, to F. E. Nuss and J. G. Hays, who 
will operate under the name of the Nuss & Hays Hardware 
Company. Catalogs requested on the above items. 

SANTA ANA, CaL.—The Keeney Hardware Company has 
passed into the possession of Walter Galbraith and Roy 
Skiles, and in future will be known as the Fourth Street 
Hardware Company. In addition to carrying a full line of 
hardware, a line of plumbing material will be carried, on 
which catalogs are requested. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The 45 “a3 business of T. Hawley 
& Co. has been incorporated by F.. von Wettberg as presi- 
dent and treasurer and G. §S. ‘rroxell, secretary. The above 
firm was established in 1826, and carries both a wholesale 
and retail line of hardware. 

SAN JOSE, ILL.—Vold & Lee have acquired ownership of the 
stock of Gus F. Johnson. 

PITTSFIELD, ILL.—The Pittsfield Hardware Company has 
been incorporated by J. F. Collver, L. S. Lacy and E. E. H. 
Ticknor; $9,000. Catalogs pertaining to bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’. hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
tin shop, wagons and buggies, washing machines requested. 

COMPTON, ILL.—Chas. Stout has purchased a half interest 
in the firm of Stout & Dishong. 

TAYLORVILLE, ILL.—The stock of the M. A. Coplin Hardware 
Company has been invoiced, and is now in possession of 
Frank W. Orr & Co. 

CoLUMBIA City, IND.—H. E. Romey, junior member of the 
firm of Torbet & Romey, has become sole owner of the busi- 
ness. His stock comprises the following items, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, washing machines. 

COVINGTON, IND.—The partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween Allen & Burress has been dissolved. The firm will now 
be known as Burress & Miller. 

LA FAYETTE, IND.—John Sperb has succeeded Ricks & 
Sperb. Builders’ hardware, cutlery, heating stoves and elec- 
trical household specialties are among the lines handled. 

MARKLEVILLE, IND.—W. H. Hardy & Son, owners of a hard- 
ware and implement business, are now located in their new 
building. 

RICHMOND, IND.—The Dafier-Moser Company of 272 Ft. 
Wayne avenue, has been incorporated to deal in automobile 
accessories, belting and packing, gasoline engines, heavy farm 
implements, lubricating oils, pumps, prepared roofing and 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass. The incorporators are: W. 

Dafier, N. A. Moser, Aletha M. Dafler and Mahala Moser. 
Catalogs covering motor. trucks and small gas tractors re- 
quested. 

WILKE, Ia.—L. Smiddy & Co. has taken over the Blodgett 
implement business, whose stock consisted of buggy whips, 
cream separators, gasoline engines, wagons and buggies, and 
pumps. Catalogs requested on Indian motorcycles. 

ALGONA, IA.—E. A. Wolcott, dealing in bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, cutlery, silverware, etc., has sold 
out to John H. Peterson. 

CoIn, 1a.—Buchtel & Graves have acquired the stock, com- 
prising belting and packing, cream separators, gasoline en- 
Zines, mechanics’ tools, pumps and washing machines recently 
owned by Buchtel & Castillo. 

ELKHART, Ia.—The Keller Hardware Company has traded 
its stock to the Cory Hardware Company, which requests 
catalogs on furniture and implements. 

GARDEN GROVE, Ia.—The firm of Cronin & Sandy has been 
dissolved. Roberts & Sandy are the new owners and request 
catalogs on galvanized roofing, gas engines, wire and fencing. 

Woo.Lstock, Ia.—There has been a change in the Frakes 
hardware store. J. N. Omstead is now in possession. 

WICHITA, Kan.—The Harry Mead Hardware Company, 
wholesalers and retailers of automobile accessories, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, silverware, etc., has moved 
into new quarters at 414 East Douglass avenue. 

BREWSTER, MINN.—Andrew Cowan’s stock of hardware has 
been sold to John P. Sunde. Catalogs requested. 

LAKE CRYSTAL, MINN.—Cole Brothers is the title of a new 
firm recently established here. 

OLIVIA, MInn.—W. H. Heins who has bought the interest of 

A. Heins in the hardware business, has taken into partner- 
ship B. F. Beyers. The firm will operate under the name of 
Heins & Beyers at the same place it has been located for the 
past thirty years. 

GLENTANA, Mont.—The North Bench Implement Company 
has been incorporated here to deal in building paper, belting 
and packing, lubricating oils, shelf hardware, pumps, oil 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, etc. ; capital $10,000 

ROCHESTER, N. H.—Ayers & Jenkins have taken over and 
are now in charge of the business of Watson & Hayes, which 
fis both wholesale and retail. 

CATTARAUGUS, N. Y.—The Mosher Hardware Company. Inc., 


is the title of a new concern recently organized by E. L. 
Pickens, Mildred H. and S. A. Mosher; $12,000. The stock of 
the company comprises automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom ‘fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, ‘fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and. tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, “ heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
wagons and buggies, washing machines. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y¥Y.—The Mayville Hardware & Garage Com- 
pany has been incorporated as successor to Herman Sixbey, 
established in business over 64 years. The new purchaser 
will take possession as soon as the inventory is completed, 
and the company’s intention is to replace the present stock 
with an entire new line. The store will be improved and re- 
modeled and new show cases and fixtures installed. 


PAWLING, N. Y.—George W. Gibney, whose stock includes 
a line of hardware stoves, ranges and woodenware, requests 
catalogs pertaining to electrical goods. 

GERMANTON, N. C.—John W. Kurfees sold his hardware 
store recently to Y. S. Smith & Son, who will continue the 
business under the name of the Germanton Hardware Com- 
pany. 

DAYTON, OHI0O.—The Patterson Tool & Supply Company, 
dealers in machinery, tools and supplies, is now located’ in 
its new store at 123 and 125 East Third street. 

JERUSALEM, OHIO.—N. C. Downen, formerly of Downen 
Brothers, Tompsonville, Ill., has opened a store here. Cata- 
logs requested on hardware, furniture, implements and bug- 
gies. 

ENID, OKLA.—Gensman Brothers & Co., who have also 
branch stores at Salt Fork, Hunter, Billings, Marshall, Gol- 
try, Nash and Jefferson, Okla., have acquired the Domer 
hardware stock. Catalogs requested on the following: Auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hafdware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies,..dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating. stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home -barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and games, wagons 
and buggies, washing machines. The business is a whole- 
sale and retail one. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—Spencer C. Gilbert and Henderson Gil- 
bert have purchased the interest formerly held by the late 
Lyman D. Gilbert in the firm of Henry Gilbert & Son at 219 
Market street. The business, which is both wholesale and 
retail, mostly in mill supplies, steam fittings and -builders’ 
hardware, was established in 1840, and will be conducted 
at the same place and under the same name by the surviving 
partners. A new warehouse with railroad sidings has been 
erected, and the present owners have under consideration 
many other changes at a later date. 

KANE, Pa.—Theodore Crowell has moved into a new build- 
ing and requests catalogs on general hardware, etc. 

SMETHFORT, Pa.—The interest of Walter C. Daly in the 
firm of Daly & Garlock has been purchased by Bernard T. 
Garlock, who will carry on the business under his own name. 


Hur.ey, S. D.—The hardware stock and business of E. W. 
Browne has been sold to J. E. McCarthy. Catalogs requested 
on glass, sheet metal and tin. 

VERMILLION, S. D.—The Inversion Saeger Hardware Com- 
pany, which has been in business since 1883, has been in- 
corporated. Those interested are: Ole Iverson, W. F. Saeger, 
M . S. R. and J. C. Schults. Catalogs relating to the fol- 
‘owing items requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, child- 
ren’s ‘vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
ge silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, washing ma- 
chines. 

WEBSTER, S. D.—Frank Smith of Waubay has - purchased 
the business of the Ochsenreiter Implement Company, estab- 
lished in 1881. He will have associated with him A. J. Mayer, 
a member of the old company, and will operate under the 
title of L. G. Ochsenreiter. 

BURKBURNETT, TEXAS.—The Pearson-Floyd Company has 
established itself here, carrying both a wholesale and retail 
stock of the following: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies, 
washing machines. 

FENNIMORE, Wis.—William Riddiough has retired from the 
hardware and implement concern of Riddiough & Son, and 
the business will be continued by his sons without any change 
in the firm name. 

STANLEY, Wis.—The interest of W. A. Hazen in the firm of 
Sliter & Hazen has been bought by F. A. Rivers, and the 
title of the new company is Sliter & Rivers. Catalogs re- 
quested on farm implements. 
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It Has Happened Again 


What constitutes human rights? 

Just what have you and I a right to call our own? 
Surely the children of our brain, the product of ‘years 
of experience and the expression of our originality shall 
be ours. 


Recently you will recall the winning of a very important 
case pertaining to an infringement on the Perfected 


Contact Reservoir on our range. 


Still another stove manufacturer recently appropriated 
one of the basic improvements on the Round Oak Base 
Burner and the Federal Court sustained the Round Oak 
Base Burner patent and held it infringed. 


We do not propose to berate, scold or hold up for ridi- 
cule or contempt the infringers, but we do strongly draw 
your attention to the fact that the Round Oak line has 
individuality and improvements so distinctive and 
desirable that frequently they are appropriated bodily 
by others, who will risk the penalty of the law to secure 


these advantages. 


The lesson would strongly point to the Round Oak line 
as the one line to tie to—to specialize in—to concen- 


trate on. 


May we go into its many exclusive and superior advan- 
tages with you quite in detail? 


May we point the way to increased sales and profits? 


_ May we show you constructive Dealer Co-operation? 


You are invited to write quite without obligation, and 
these vital factors of successful merchandising will be 
explained to our mutual profits. 


The Round Oak Folks 


Originators of Improvements and Makers of Good Goods Only 
Dowagiac Michigan ve & A. 























